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ABSTRACT 
THE IMPACT OF A SUPPORT GROUP EXPERIENCE 
ON PREACHING FOR TRANSITION 


AND TRANSFORMATION 


by 


Betty Crockett 


United Theological Seminary, 2007 


Mentors 
Harold Carter Jr., D.Min. 


Rudolph McKissick, D.Min. 


The focus of this ministry was to provide a support group for pastors of the Camden 
District of the New Jersey conference. The goal was to determine if a support group 
experience would impact preaching. Methodologies used included interviews, focus 
groups and surveys. Findings were inconclusive due to the lack of consistent attendance 
and support of project. The researcher was able to conclude that there is a lack of 
organized support of pastors from the denomination and between pastors which has led to 


feelings of frustration and discouragement. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The writer received her first pastoral appointment in 1991 and was assigned to 
pastor Clinton Memorial A. M. E. Zion Church, a small church of approximately thirty 
members, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Although, the writer was grateful for the 
opportunity, she soon realized that she was unlike many Zion preachers, who had little or 
no experience and even less denominational and clergy-peer support. The writer was 
fortunate to the extent that she had served under the mentorship of a pastor who provided 
guidance, sensitivity and support during her years as associate minister. Nevertheless, she 
felt ill prepared for the task of ministry that lay before her. Today, she is reminded that 
not only was there an absence of formal mentorship in the Zion denomination, but there 
was also an absence of orientation, training and support programs for new and 
inexperienced pastors. 

The writer was informed that the Camden District, of which she is a member, in 
previous years had a ministerial alliance; however its purpose was limited to conducting 
the business of the district; raising money; fifth Sunday fellowships; and an annual 
revival. However, these activities were eliminated prior to the writer becoming a member 
of the District, which currently meant that there was little formal fellowship and support 
between pastors, particularly those who were new to the district. Support appeared to be 
based on individual friendships rather than collegial concerns. 

As a member of this denomination, the writer realized, through personal 


reflection, as well as through conversations with other pastors, that there were few 


existing forums to express personal concerns or to raise congregational or denominational 
issues. It was only a few years ago, when feeling overwhelmed as well as physically, 
spiritually and emotionally depleted, that the writer expressed concern to colleagues 
regarding the lack of support. Another pastor courageously followed with comments 
addressing an issue of concern to him. However, that moment which could have been 
used as an opportunity, was treated with shock and dismay, and consequently was never 
openly discussed again. 

Less than a year later, the writer approached the Bishop of the district with a 
request for a leave of absence with the assurance that the writer needed time to heal but 
desired to return to pastoral ministry. 

Approximately two years later (after receiving group counseling from an 
outstanding United Methodist clinician and former pastor), the writer was advised by her 
counselor that she was ready to return to pastoral ministry. She advised the Bishop of her 
desire to return, however her written and verbal request were ignored and it was 
approximately four years before the writer had the opportunity to pastor again. Needless 
to say, it was under a different administration. 

A lesson the writer learned from this experience was that it was not acceptable to 
request relief and that rather than being supportive, the church was unforgiving. During 
those youthful days in ministry, the writer shared with her pastor and friend that she felt 
abandoned, if not rejected by the church. However, the writer was reminded that the 
church is an institution and that it is people who abandon us not the church. Although, 
the writer will always remember that statement as being well intentioned, she believed 


that it was difficult to separate the church from its leaders. Perhaps an important question 


to be addressed is, “If the church does not assume in part some responsibility for its 
pastors, then who cares for the caretaker?" 

The writer introduced the above stated incident as an opportunity to share one of 
the connecting factors that has led her to pursue this project of denominational and peer 
support. It is because of the writer’s personal history and professional background as a 
social worker, therapist and pastor that she decided to research this subject of which she 
brings understanding and sensitivity. She also believed she possessed an appreciation for 
the sometimes devastating impact the lack of support can have on the spiritual, physical 
and emotional psyche of any person, whether lay or clergy. 

As a result of the writer’s experiences, the model of ministry chosen for this 
project is the formulation of A Support Group Model for Pastors. The project will 
provide pastors with an opportunity and forum to share knowledge, information and 
concerns. As a result, pastors will benefit from the experiences and knowledge of each 
other. The project will be convener led, and will include presentations from experts in 
the identifiable area of concern. The writer was aware of the issue of confidentiality and 
trust, therefore two introductory groups were led by the writer prior to convening the 
remaining groups. The purpose of these groups was to solicit information and an 
understanding of a pastor’s needs from a pastor's perspective and to encourage 
participation and support of all group members. 

The intent of this project was to demonstrate the need and importance of peer and 
denominational support. In addition, it was the writer’s intent to show that such support 
will have a positive impact on the sermonic moment and subsequently on the spiritual life 


of the congregation. 


In chapter One, readers are introduced to the area of ministry that is being 
addressed through the use of the model, which is the preaching ministry. In addition, the 
writer demonstrates that the model used to under gird this ministry was support which 
came from peers as well as the denomination. The writer further demonstrates that there 
is a connective link between support and the lack of support on the sermonic moment. 

This chapter also defined the connection between the writer’s personal and 
professional background and has continued to lend perhaps a greater understanding to the 
issues faced by pastors. The context of the project is clearly explained to readers as well 
as the reason the model was chosen. The specific needs of the context will be discussed 
in order to support the need for the identified model. 

In Chapter Two, the writer described the ministry model as well as explained the 
needs, requirements and impact on the ministry of the preached word. A review of the 
literature describes current work in the area; reflects on the need for additional work; and 
presents information on existing programs or models, demonstrating their relevance to 
the issues of the context in which the writer currently serves as a member of the district. 

In Chapter Three, the writer addressed the theoretical and theological foundations 
for the requisite needs and explored the biblical and historical foundation of the model. 
The writer also made a connection with the past, current and future needs for support 
demonstrating its importance, relevance and necessity. 

In Chapter Four, the writer shared the data collection process and the 
methodology utilized as well as the appropriateness of the methodology. The outline of 
research methodology used included a description of the project; why the project was 


chosen; what was the expected outcome of the project and explained what 


recommendations should be added for future learning. Measurements and the use of 
instruments were discussed in defense of the ministry project. 

In Chapter Five, the writer discussed the experiences and information gained 
through the use of the model. Readers were also given information regarding the 
implementation of the model; and reasons for the successes and failures. Readers are also 
exposed to the data collection method and analysis of the data. In addition, readers learn 
the results and outcome of the project model. 

In Chapter Six, the writer provides reflections on the field experience; problems 
encountered in the implementation of the project as well as suggestions and. 
recommendations for future field research in this particular area of support ministry for 
the pastor, 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Writer's Autobiography 


On January 13, 1946, the writer became the second daughter of four girls born to 
the union of Freddy Leroy and Emma Jean Estelle. The marriage lasted seven years. 
Freddie Leroy Estelle, the writer’s father was the oldest child born to Ethel Gaskin 
("Nana"), who was the mother of six children, three boys and three girls. In the 1920's 
Ethel Gaskin and her extended family migrated to New Orleans, Louisiana from a rural 
community approximately one hundred miles from New Orleans, where they resided in 
the family home. The family composition included Ethel, her husband and her six 
children, as well as her own mother, two sisters and two brothers. 

Although the writer had very little knowledge of her family history, her mother 
was born in Shreveport, Louisiana and it is believed that her family lived in that portion 
of the state. The writer’s mother was abandoned by her parents as an infant. 
Consequently, she had no information concerning family history other than the fact that 
she was left at the home of a stranger, who she referred to as her mother. This foster 
mother died when the writer’s mother was thirteen years old. Emma Jean was placed into 


a home for delinquent girls and remained there until she was fifteen years old. She ran 


away from the home and arrived in New Orleans, where she met the writer’s father. 
Freddy’s family allowed Emma Jean to reside in the family home and subsequently they 
were married when she was seventeen years old. 

The writer was approximately six years old when her parents separated. She and 
her three sisters remained in the family home with extended family members after the 
separation and they were reared by the family of her father. Although her parents did not 
reside in the home, they remained a part of her and her sister’s life. 

The writer was identified as mature and responsible from the age of six years and 
was told by her mother when the separation occurred that she was to take care of her 
sisters. She spent much of her life attempting to fulfill that responsibility. 

The writer and her sisters were fortunate in that they were reared in a stable, 
comfortable, loving environment and were provided with all of the essentials of life. She 
was cared for by family who understood the meaning of family and there was no doubt 
that she and her sisters would always have a home. 

Family and church were very important to the writer. She was considered the 
good girl in the family and attended the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church each 
Sunday. Worship in this family was not an expectation but rather a requirement. The 
writer was a part of the activities of the church and found favor with her pastor who told 
her on many occasions that she was somebody. This meant very much to a child who 
needed a father figure in her life. 

The writer’s childhood was uneventful. She went to school, earned good grades 


and attempted to meet the expectations of the family. She was close to her sisters and 


believed it was her role to protect them. Although she was not the eldest, she assumed 
that role. Her sisters looked up to her and the four sisters were very close. 

When the writer turned 16 years old, she was awarded a scholarship to 
Livingstone College in Salisbury, North Carolina. When the writer graduated from high 
school at the age of 17, she prepared to leave home after graduation. She was the second 
child in the family to graduate from high school and the first to graduate from college. 

Leaving home was very difficult for the writer in that leaving meant she would be 
separated from her sisters. She believed that it was her role to protect them and knew that 
being in a school, almost a thousand mile away, she would not fulfill that role. 

As circumstances would have it, the writer’s mother was now settled and could 
assume the role of mother in the lives of the remaining children and one month before 
leaving for school, the writer’s sisters returned to live with our mother. However, as fate 
would have it, the writer discovered that the scholarship she received was for four years 
but did not cover full tuition for each year. Since her family did not have money to 
support the writer’s education, after one year she returned home in order to earn the 
tuition needed to return to school the following year. During that first year at school, the 
writer met the young man that she would subsequently marry. He was kind and gentle 
and she knew that she wanted to spend the rest of her life with him. In that environment 
she did not feel responsible for the care of someone else. He became her protector and 
sometimes her provider. 

The writer returned home after completing her first year of college and worked to 
earn enough money to return to school. The following August, one year later, she 


returned to Livingstone College, however, things were not the same. Those who were 


with her when she entered school had moved on and the writer struggled to find an 
emotionally comfortable place. The constant for the writer was that her boyfriend was 
there. She found reassurance through his presence. 

Three months after she returned to school, the writer received an engagement ring 
from the man who would become her husband. Mr. Crockett graduated from college in 
June of that following year and the writer and her husband were married in August. Her 
marriage was the first formal wedding in the family. 

After the wedding, they returned to Mount Vernon, New York and resided in the 
Crockett family home. Mr. Crockett worked that summer and the understanding was that 
she would return to Livingstone College and he would matriculate at Howard University 
studying for a master’s degree in Microbiology. He received a scholarship which 
included a small stipend. The couple were excited about their future together and planned 
to see each other during the Christmas break. 

The first major disappointment of the marriage came less than a month after the 
wedding when the writer learned that Mr. Crockett and his twin brother would be 
attending school but she would not be returning to Livingstone because of financial 
reasons. The writer then realized that she would again be returning to the role she had 
assumed in her relationship with her sisters. She was no longer the one who would be 
provided for; she would once again assume the emotional role of provider or caretaker. 
She could not go back home and did not know if she could move forward, 

During the three years of her husband's graduate school education, the writer 
worked to provide for the family; became pregnant; delivered her first child and returned 


to work, The writer’s daughter was cared for by her mother-in-law in New York, while 
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she continued to work. This was one of the hardest things the writer has ever had to do. 
She realized that she had to leave her child just as she had been left by her mother and 
just as her mother’s mother had left her. The writer now understood that this cycle had to 
be broken. 

After a year of separation, the writer went to New York and returned to 
Washington, D.C. with their daughter. She made arrangement for her danghter’s care 
with a friend while she worked. In the writer’s mind, there was no acceptable reason why 
she and her daughter should be separated. After three years, Mr. Crockett graduated from 
Howard University with a Masters in Microbiology. The writer returned to Mount 
Vernon with the expectation that she and her family would find a place of their own. 

The writer soon found out that plans had been made regarding their future, 
however; she was not a part of the planning. Mr. Crockett and his twin brother decided 
that the next step was to earn PhD degrees. Applications had been sent and the writer 
discovered through a conversation with her sister-in-law that at the end of the following 
summer, the family would be leaving for Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois. 

The writer discovered after that conversation she was pregnant and delivered her 
second child that year. He was four months old when they arrived in Illinois. Child care 
arrangements were made for the two children as the writer prepared to find employment. 

Upon arrival in Illinois, the family united with Fisher Memorial African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and remained with that congregation for several years. 
It was during those years that the writer obtained a Bachelors degree from the University 


of Illinois and a Masters of Social Work from Jane Addams School of Social Work. Her 
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husband completed his PhD from Northwestern University and became employed by City 
Colleges of Illinois. 

In 1983, the family left Fisher Memorial and united with Martin Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in Chicago, Hlinois. The writer had been in the church 
all of her life but this time she was not only in the church, she had developed a personal 
relationship with the Lord. She now understood why she had to leave the Evanston 
church. The Lord had plans for her life that at that time she did not understand. 

It was at Martin Temple that the writer was called into ministry and began a 
journey with the Lord. She was then encouraged by her pastor to study for the Masters of 
Divinity degree. Upon completion of the M.Div. degree, the writer was ordained by the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

Prior to completing the Masters of Divinity degree, the writer received a Masters 
of Social Work degree from Jane Addams School of Social Work. She completed an 
internship during her work at Jane Addams and was subsequently employed as a 
psychotherapist at the same agency. She provided family, individual and group therapy to 
clients. Her area of specialization was working with children who were referred by the 
Department of Children and Family Services for reasons of abuse and or neglect. It was 
in that position that the writer developed a passion for working with children, and 
continued to work with children and families throughout her professional career, 

The writer’s first child was in her last year of high school when she worked at this 
agency while her second child was a junior in high school. Although the writer and her 
husband worked, their jobs did not provide sufficient income for the tuition of both 


children, 


LZ 


The writer was encouraged by a former co-worker who was now working for the 
Department of Children and Family Services to apply for a new position in the 
department. The director of this state agency was developing a new program that would 
evaluate agencies providing services to children in foster care. This program would 
evaluate services provided in and out of state for the State of Illinois. The writer applied 
for the position which provided a salary almost double what she was being paid. The 
employment with this agency provided for their financial needs and was the beginning of 
a history of employment that opened doors for future employments with the State of 
Ilimois. 

Within a year, the writer was recruited as director of Dickens Shelter and within 
three years she was recruited to be the Regional Administrator of the West Region of 
Chicago, the largest and most impoverished area of the state. The writer’s daughter was 
away in school, the middle child was in his last year of high school and life was good. In 
1988, two days after Thanksgiving, her husband suffered a stroke that left him 
permanently paralyzed on his right side, he was forty-four years old, and life as she had 
known it changed dramatically for the family. The writer was with her husband when the 
stroke occurred. The ambulance was called and after he was stabilized, he was taken to 
the nearest hospital. For the first time in the writer’s life she felt a lack of control. She 
remembers asking herself what was it that she was supposed to do when she realized that 
there was nothing that she could do. She knew however, that she did not want him to die. 
It was during a prayer that the Lord revealed that he would not die. 

Her husband was hospitalized for over two months. He returned home on the 


writer’s birthday. He was not able to return to work and received disability. As a result, 
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he became angry and depressed. Again, there was nothing the writer could do to help. It 
felt as if her home had become a tomb for the dead and although the writer was alive, she 
had no choice but to live there. 

During this period of time, the writer was completing her last year of seminary, 
working a full time job and pastoring a small church in Milwaukee Wisconsin. The 
church was one and a half hours from her residence and had approximately 30 members. 
The responsibility was too much for the writer to handle. 

It appeared that her husband became resentful and there was nothing that the 
writer could do to please him. The writer understood the emotional impact of the stroke 
but was not prepared for the emotional impact that it would have on her. Consequently, 
on New Year’s Eve, the writer suffered an emotional breakdown. She did not understand 
what was happening and drove herself to the hospital. She was hospitalized for three 
days. When she returned home her husband did not even acknowledge that she had been 
gone. 

The marriage ended soon after that time; the children were grown and the writer 
left the family home. A two year journey of healing began, during which time the Lord 
provided a ministering angel, who was a former professor at Garrett Theological 
Seminary. Although the writer knew that he was a professor at this institution she did not 
know that he had a private practice. 

The writer was led to this counselor by the Spirit of the Lord. It was after 
an anxiety attack that the Spirit of the Lord told her to call the professor. She did not 
understand why she was to call him but did as she had been instructed. The call was made 


and he was surprised to hear from her. She shared with him that she was ill and needed a 
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referral. He asked her why she had called him. The writer told him that she had been 
directed by the Spirit of the Lord to call. The professor stated that if the Spirit told her to 
call him, he believed that the Spirit wanted him to see her. The writer met with the 
counselor for an evaluation the following day. 

A two year journey of healing began that week. The writer was invited to join a 
group led by this pastoral counselor. The work included counseling and the analysis of 
dreams and it was through dreams that God revealed issues of vulnerability, 
abandonment, and shame. But it was also through a dream that God gave her the greatest 
gift that anyone could receive, The dream revealed just how much God loved the writer 
and it was an ali encompassing love. The writer remembers not wanting to awake from 
the dream and resisted waking up. 

At the end of this two year journey, the writer was told by the counselor that it 
was time to leave, that the work had been completed. He stated that the writer should use 
her gifts and this experience to facilitate a counseling group for clergy and that it was his 
desire to be a part of the group. 

During those two years, the writer had to give up her pastoral appointment with 
the church and employment with the State of Illinois. However, after leaving the group 
the writer was emotionally and spiritually stronger and ready to pastor again. The writer 
informed her bishop that she was ready to return to the pastoral ministry but her calls and 
letters to the bishop were not acknowledged. The writer now experienced abandonment 
by the denomination but this time, she could handle it because of her two year journey. 

The writer left the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and sat under the 


ministry of Dr. Jeremiah A. Wright at Trinity United Church of Christ in Chicago, 
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Illinois for a year. That year represented another chapter in the healing journey. At the 
end of the year she received a call from her current bishop requesting that she pastor the 
church in New Orleans, Louisiana. Her journey began in New Orleans and it appeared 
that she would be returning to New Orleans to complete her pastoral work however this 
was not the plan of God. 

There were several challenges to be faced in this new assignment. The first 
challenge was being the first female to pastor the New Orleans church and the first to 
pastor a church in the Louisiana conference. The second challenge was to pastor a small 
congregation with little resources, and the third was to pastor at her home church. 

There was some but insufficient financial support from the denomination and 
even less from peers. Nevertheless the congregation accepted the pastor and she believed 
that good work was accomplished in Louisiana. 

After six years, the writer was asked to pastor in the New Jersey conference and 
was assigned to New Wesley African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in Camden, New 
Jersey. Again some of the same challenges were to be faced which included a small 
congregation with inadequate resources and insufficient support from the denomination 
and peers. 

The following pages will be devoted to describing the context and sharing with 
readers how the history and experience of the writer enabled her to develop this 


dissertation project. 
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The Context of the Ministry Project 


The context of this Ministry project is the Camden district of the New Jersey 
Conference which is located in the Mid-Atlantic Region of the Africa Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. In 1874, the New Jersey Conference was organized by Bishop J. 
J. Clinton at Red Bank, New Jersey. In 1823, the Mother Church of the conference, 
located in Newark, New Jersey was organized. In 2004, the current Bishop of Mid- 
Atlantic I, Bishop Nathaniel Jarrett was appointed Presiding Prelate of Mid-Atlantic I and 
will retire in 2008. 

The conference is divided into two districts, Camden and Jersey City districts. 
Presiding Elders provide administrative oversight to each district. Geographically, the 
Camden district represents churches of southern New Jersey. The New Jersey conference 
is comprised of forty three pastors, representing an equal number of churches. Twenty- 
five churches are located on the Camden district and eighteen churches represent the 
Jersey City district. 

The composition of the conference includes one bishop; one missionary 
supervisor; two presiding elders; forty three pastors and an additional forty ordained 
clergy who have not been assigned churches; as well as twelve ministers who have retired 
and district and conference officers. 

The educational attainment of pastors of the conference is that all have graduated 
from high school and most have college degrees. Eight of the twenty-five pastors on the 


Camden district have attained Master of Divinity degrees. One pastor has a Doctor of 
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Ministry degree; four are currently working at various institutions to attain Doctor of 
Ministry degrees and one pastor has a Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

On the Camden district there are eleven pastors below the age of fifty with the 
remaining pastors being represented in the over fifty category. One Pastor who has 
successfully completed the erection of a new edifice and who has completed all work 
toward the Doctor of Ministry degree and expects to graduate in May is reported to be 
ninety years old. Twenty three of the twenty five pastors on the district are married, 
although a majority of the twenty three does not currently have children living at home. 

In the New Jersey Conference approximately 85% of pastors are bi-vocational. 
This percentage is also representative of pastors on the Camden district. There are six 
female pastors on the Camden district and two females pastor congregations on the Jersey 
City district. Of the eight female pastors, this writer is the only female to currently pastor 
one of the major churches. Major is defined by the assessment or general claims the 
church pays annually to the conference and not necessarily by the size of its membership. 

Although the educational representation of pastors of the Camden district is 
admirable, there is little incentive beyond personal gratification to attain additional 
education. There appears to be little or no linkage between education and pastoral 
appointments. Neither is there a significant linkage between appointments and salaries. 

The charge to ordained clergy is that,” You will go where you are sent and 
you serve regardless of the condition of the church or its congregation." Appointments 
are based on the discretion of the bishop rather than on educational attainment or the 


commitment of pastors. 
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There is little opportunity for female clergy growth in the church. Currently there 
is no representation at the Episcopal level; no representation at the general officer level 
and many if not most female clergy pastor mission churches regardless of education or 
gifts. The New Jersey Conference, Camden district reflects the prevailing condition of 
female pastors throughout the church. 

Although female pastors serve on various committees, they do not chair any of the 
major committees. Most committees are chaired by pastors who are assigned to major 
churches, 

Approximately five of the twenty five churches of the Camden district are 
reported to have a membership of more than 250 active members. The remaining 
churches are reported to have memberships of less than 100 active members although 
membership is reported in many cases to exceed 100. These numbers represent a 
dramatic decline in membership from thirty to forty years ago. Many congregations are 
reporting increases of less than ten new members annually. 

Seniors comprise the majority of member on the district and churches are reported 
to have few children. Young adults and youth represent a small percentage of 
congregational members and families are represented by seniors who have made a 
commitment to remain, sometimes based on loyalty to the local church and the 
denomination. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was founded on principles of 


freedom and became known as the freedom church.' The church was built on a 





* William J Walls, The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: Reality of the Black Church 
(Charlotte, NC: A.M.E. Zion Publishing House, 1974), 45. 
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foundation of liberation for all of God’s people.” This reputation captured the hearts and 
minds of African Americans and as a result, the denomination was birthed and 
denominational pride was instilled in previous generations. 

In many respects, freedom has ceased to be the focus of today’s church which has 
been replaced by tradition. It appears that many of the churches of the conference 
continue to functions in the traditions of the past and it is believed by this writer that as a 
result this represents at least one of the reasons for the lack of significant church growth. 

The New Jersey conference is not unlike most conferences of the denomination in 
which emphasis is placed on the raising of connectional claims and assessment. In many 
cases this emphasis leaves little resources for outreach ministries which have become 
problematic for many congregations. 

Many pastors are frustrated by this emphasis and spend much of their time 
focusing on how claims will be paid. It is an embarrassment to the pastor and 
congregation to report that all of the claims for which the church has responsibility were 
not paid and the inability to pay has implications regarding the leadership of the pastor as 
well as future pastoral appointments. 

The church has a poor history and reputation of responding to the needs of pastors 
which is reflected in its budget. Salaries for most pastors are minimal resulting in the 
need for other employment in order to provide for families. Congregations expect that 
appointments will be based on the needs of the congregation and that better educated and 


more knowledgeable pastors will be assigned. However, congregations who have little 


? Ibid. 
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resources and less ability to pay salaries are often assigned less educated and least 
experienced pastors. 

It is this writer’s opinion, a source of conflict within some local churches emanate 
from the financial expectations of the denomination as well as the inexperience of 
pastors. It is also the opinion of this writer that when leaders in the congregation lack 
confidence in the pastor, they will attempt to subvert or assume the pastor’s role. 

Additionally, another source of frustration and disappointment can be attributed to 
a system of classifying pastors with the connectional church. This system is reflected 
throughout the church and can be observed in the context district. Appointments to 
churches; chairing committees; representation in the pulpit at district and conference 
worship services; as well as appointments to serve on connectional committees are only a 
few ways in which this system is experienced by many pastors. 

An additional issue to be raised in this paper is that training is provided at local, 
district and conference levels, however, there is little involvement of pastors in 
determining training needs and little follow up to determine results of training provided. 
It would appear that pastors are not trusted to express their needs. 

It is this writer’s opinion that the church which includes the context district has 
ceased to be current in understanding the needs of pastors and congregants and as a result 
the frustration of pastors and congregations is experienced at all levels of the church. 

The writer’s background, experience, gifts and professional abilities has 
placed the writer in a position to understand and appreciate the needs of the district as 
well as to begin anticipating ways in which all of these factors might be used to bless the 


church. 
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The overwhelming majority of members of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church are of African American descent. In many cases, all share a similar history of 
struggle and triumph. However, they all come with different gifts and abilities. 

As a descendent of a family that came together to rear children in the absence of a 
mother and father, which is not an uncommon experience to many African Americans, it 
is the writer’s belief that many of the pastors in this context share that same experience. 

In the midst of chaos and confusion many pastors heard God’s call and responded 
to that call to pastor his people. The response to that call has manifested itself in different 
ways among pastors. Some chose to seek higher education while others chose a different 
path. The context represents a representative sample of those who have struggled and 
continue to struggle to prepare themselves in different ways to respond to the needs and 
to adhere to the guidelines set forth by the church. 

As a female pastor, perhaps it is needless to say that the writer has a special 
sensitivity to the injustices experienced by female clergy; however the writer is also 
aware of those same injustices experienced by many who are not female pastors. 

Education and experience provide the understanding that there is a need for every 
pastor to be prepared spiritually, emotionally, and academically to minister to the people 
of God. It is this writer’s belief that a lack of preparedness in any of these areas is an 
injustice to local congregation. 

Experience as a pastor and former social worker has enabled the writer to 
understand and appreciate some of the needs of pastors and to recognize when these 
needs have not been met. It also helped the writer to understand the politics behind this 


neglect. 
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In the opinion of this writer, neglect of pastoral needs has led to a crisis in the 
church reflected in frustration of pastors and a decline in denominational membership. 

The writer’s personal experience informs her of the need to feel cared for by those 
who are cared about. This lack of reciprocity is believed by the writer to result in 
frustration but also in anger towards the object of that affection, in this case the church. 

Experience and education informs the writer that the lack of attention to pastoral 
needs will ultimately lead to ineffective leadership and consequently unhealthy 
congregations. As a trained therapist and counselor and experience as a former program 
evaluator for the State of Illinois, these experiences have provided the writer with the 
tools to evaluate as well as to make program recommendations. 

It is the hope of the writer that as a result of this ministry project, she will be able 
to make a positive impact on the emotional and spiritual lives of pastors through the 
development and implementation of a support group. It is the writer’s expectation that 


this experience will give pastors the promise of hope and unity. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


The writer discovered in her research that there were a small number of books 
addressing specifically, the subject of support groups to pastors. Most books discovered 
by the researcher addressed the subject of support however, not specifically to pastors. 
There were five books on the subject of support groups that the researcher used for the 
development of the project. Books discovered on the subject included: Making Small 
Groups Work by Henry Cloud Townsend; The Support Group Manual by Harriett 
Sarnoff Schiff: Leading a Support Group by Keith Nichols and John Jenkins; How to 
Lead a Small Group by Neal F. McBride and; Effective Support Groups by James E. 
Miller. 

The researcher discovered that books had been written by authors addressing 
issues such as the need for support groups to include: chemically dependent support 
groups, cancer support groups, divorce support groups, marriage support groups, senior 
support groups, support groups for stroke victims and their families, support groups for 
practitioners and support groups for the families of dementia patients as well as others. 
However, the researcher did not discover many support books specifically addressing the 
needs of the pastor. 

lt was however, through articles written by the Sustaining Pastoral Excellence 


group, Jnsight, and The Daily Item that the researcher discovered that the issue of support 
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to pastors has begun to be addressed in various ways by different groups. In addition to 
support groups, retreats, peer groups, mentoring groups, partnerships and study groups 
are being formed through initiatives by many denominations. 

Denominations such as The United Methodist Church, The Reform Church, The 
United Church of Christ, The Presbyterian Church, and The Evangelical Covenant 
Church as well as others not mentioned are addressing the critical need for pastoral 
support. 

Additionally, the researcher discovered that much of the research has come out of 
Duke University and financially supported by the Lilly Foundation. Noticeably absent 
from the research was the voice of primarily African American denominations on this 
subject. 

Books written by authors such H. B. Hicks, Preaching Through The Storm; 
Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Handbook for Helping Yourself and 
Others; Henri J.M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer and Can You Drink The Cup?; Derek 
Prime and Alistair Begg, On Being A Pastor; G. Lloyd Rediger, Clergy Killers: A Guide 
for Pastors and Congregations Under Attack, Andrew Sung Park, A Theology of the 
Wounded and Jeremiah A. Wright, and What Makes You So Strong suggest that all 
individual are vulnerable to the vicissitudes of life whether lay, clergy, or those who 
profess no particular religious affiliation. 

These authors also suggest that each of us share many of life’s goals. Everyone 
has survival needs. People need food when they are hungry; they need clothes to cover 


their nakedness; and they need shelter to protect them from the elements of the earth. And 
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yet, for most, their needs exceed those that are basic to survival to those that address the 
emotions and the spirit. 

The literature on support groups as well as books written by the above stated 
authors and others tell us that all of humanity experience periods of isolation, loneliness, 
grief, despair, and frustration and that in this life there are times of disconnect whereby 
people need to feel loved, understood, accepted and supported. In his book, What Makes 
You So Strong, Dr. Jeremiah Wright, in writing of this disconnect states that: from the 
Good News translation of the bible come two powerful lines from two different psaims, 
written by two different but both devastatingly honest poets. Persons who have drunk 
deeply from the wellisprings of life, and who know the quickening candor of the human 
heart at that painful and personal moment when it feels like God has abandoned us and 
left us alone, feel as they do because God is silent.’ 

In this writer’s opinion and experience and alluded to by Dr. Wright in his book, 
feelings of frustration, isolation and abandonment occur when the pastor fails to hear 
from God during those difficult periods of pastoring or as Dr. H. Beecher Hicks states, 
when they need the encouragement of those who call themselves friends.’ 

Dr. Wright refers to the first line of the first verse of Psalm 10 which states in 
pertinent part: 

Why are you so far away, O Lord? 


Why do you hide yourself when we are in trouble?? 


‘ Jeremiah A. Wright Jr., What Makes You So Strong (Valley Forge, PA.: Judson Press, 1993), 
111. 

? 1H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Preaching Through The Storm (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Press, 
1987), 9. 


7 Wright Jr, What Makes You So Strong, 111. 
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Dr Wright states that the other line comes from the first verse of psalm eighty 
three of 

The Good News Bible, which reads: 

O God, do not keep silent: 
Do not be still, do not be quiet!* 

This author also writes that: When one needs a word from the Lord, sometimes 
God is silent. When one needs an answer from the throne of grace, sometimes God is 
silent. When one needs a word of hope in a hopeless situation, sometime God is silent. 
When one needs a grace note to transpose the jangling discords and dissonance that are 
heard all around us, a grace note to transpose all of that into a harmonious symphony of 
what doth not yet appear, God is silent.” 

Feelings of frustration and isolation arise in the life of the pastor when God is 
silent, when the pastor fails to hear from God and from others during difficult times. 
According to Dr. Hicks, it is then that pastors need to hear from those who speak words 
of encouragement based on personal experiences with the Lord and with each other. 

The literature as well as experience confirms that at some point in the life of every 
pastor, he or she has been confronted with the experience of God’s silence and may 
wonder even silently, where is God. 

Dr Wright states that: When we want God to say something, anything: yes, no, 


maybe so, not now, wait awhile, by-and-by-God is silent. And the psalmist writer who 


* Thid. 
* Ibid., 112, 
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has been there cries out, God do not keep silent. He concludes this discourse with the 
question, Have you ever been there? And states that if you have not, just keep on living® 

This researcher believes that God uses silence to get our attention because it 1s 
through his silence that one feels the absence of God. It is during those times when God 
is silent that one feels frustration, isolation and even abandonment. And it is during those 
times that one desperately needs to feel the presence of God and the understanding of 
those who profess to have an intimate relationship with him. 

When we are unable to hear from God through his Spirit or through relationships 
with one another, we share the same feelings of isolation, frustration, disconnect and even 
abandonment that were experienced by writers of psalms ten and eighty-three; Old 
Testament prophets; New Testament writers and Jesus himself, for we all need God’s 
reassuring presence and we all need each other. 

Elijah serves as our example of one man who experienced some, if not most of 
these feelings in his journey with the Lord. It is in the book of 1 Kings that the writer 
records the appearance of Elijah during one of the darkest periods in biblical history. The 
prophet shows up as a flash of light with a pronouncement from God. And Elijah the 
Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, as the Lord God of Israel 
liveth, before whom I stand; there shall not be dew nor rain these years but according to 
my words.’ With this prophesy, one begin to witness, a period of extreme highs and lows 
as well as extraordinary accomplishments of this man of God. 

Perhaps it was at this point in biblical history that Elijah was confronted with the 
cup that Henri Nouwen refers to in his book, Can You Drink The Cup? Nouwen writes 

° hid. 


7 | Kings 17:1 
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that the cup of life is the cup of joy as much as it is the cup of sorrow. It is in the cup 
which sorrows and joys, sadness and gladness, mourning and dancing are never 
separated. If joys could not be where sorrows are, the cup of life would never be 
drinkable. That is why one has to hold the cup in our hand and look carefully to see the 
joys hidden in our sorrows.® 

This researcher believes that each pastor must experience drinking from the cup in 
order to accomplish the work and will of God and that no pastor is exempt from the 
cup. Elijah had to drink from the cup on Mt. Carmel during a showdown that would take 
place between God and the prophets of Baal as God uses Elijah to demonstrate his power 
and his will. It was at the meeting with Ahab that Elijah issues an invitation to meet with 
Ahab and all of his prophets on Mt. Carmel in order to determine who the true and living 
God was.” This showdown resulted in victory for Elijah in that God demonstrated his 
miraculous power, however, the bitterness in the cup was yet to be drunk. Elijah 
experienced the joy of victory on Mt Carmel however; victory meant that Elijah would 
not only drink from the cup of joy but that he would also drink from the cup of sorrow. 
He found as he continued to drink that bitterness was also in the cup. 

It was at Elijah’s instruction that the prophets of Baal were killed and it was 
because of Jezebel that Elijah ran for his life. Elijah experience discouragement, 


depression and despair as he drank from the cup.!° 


® Wenri J. M. Nouwen, Can You Drink The Cup? (Notre Dame, IN: Ave Maria Press, 1996), 46- 
47. 


? 1 Kings 18:17-39 


1 Kings 18:40-19:2 
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In the life of every pastor there are times of discouragement and even despair 
however, just as the Lord did not leave Elijah in that state, those who are faithful can take 
comfort in knowing that the Lord will not leave his pastors in that state. Elijah’s physical 
body had been fed but his emotional and spiritual state was still in despair. 

In his book, On Jordan’s Stormy Banks, Dr. H. Beecher Hicks write of the vision 
of the pastor however in doing so, he refers to the pastor as the lonely Leader. Dr. Hicks 
states that visionary leadership comes with a price. He states that the price is loneliness. 
Dr. Hicks states that one who bears God’s Word and dares to speak God’s vision must be 
prepared for a life of loneliness. He writes that the experience of loneliness is particularly 
acute when one believes that he or she is on assignment as an ambassador of the King.'! 

In their book, Zhe Leaders Journey by Jim Herrington, R. Robert Creech, and 
Trisha Taylor, these authors write of accepting the call to personal and professional 
transformation. In chapter one, of this book, the writers write of the need for personal 
transformation before we can begin the work of God. They state that far too many leaders 
(pastors) are fatigued and spiritually empty. The day-to-day stress of managing an 
institutional church-small or large-robs them of their personal vitality. In this condition, 
they simply cannot provide the effective leadership required to lead a congregation down 
a path of change.’ 

In this book, the authors address the call to personal leadership, leading living 
systems, the family and the role of the Spirit in the leader’s journey. They state that the 


pastoral community is in trouble. They also state that pastors are called on to lead but 


' H. Beecher Hicks, On Jordan's Stormy Banks (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004), 31. 


'2 Jim Herrington, Robert Creech and Trisha Taylor, The Leader’s Journey (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 2003), 3. 
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they face the same challenges that every other believer faces, The authors further state 
that although pastors are expected to assist others in their personal transformation, the 
pastor often has no place to turn for encouragement and mentoring.'3 

In the book entitled, The Power Of The Call by Henry Blackaby, Henry Brandt 
and Kerry L. Skinner, these authors writ in the introductory statement that: God has 
staked a lot on the lives of pastors and the people they lead. His eternal purposes have 
been entrusted to pastors to manage His treasure and to respond obediently as He 
instructs and guide His people on His mission to redeem a lost world.’ It is stated that 
eternity is at stake! God has fully provided for every situation and needs a pastor will 
face, and has made available to him abundance for every good work. (2 Cor. 9:8)'° 

With that statement in mind, the authors write of God’s standard for the call; the 
personal ministry of every pastor; the spiritual condition of the pastor’s heart; and God’s 
standard for ministry. 

In their book On Being the Pastor by Derek Prime and Alister Begg, the authors 
write that: The Christian pastor holds the greatest office of human responsibility in all 
creation. He is called to preach the Word, to teach the truth to God’s people, to tend the 
flock as a caring shepherd, and to mobilize the church for Christian Witness and service. 
According to these author’s the pastor’s role also includes an entire complex of 


administrative and leadership task.’° These authors state that their intent in writing this 


3 Thid. 5. 
4 Exod. 19:5 


* Henry T. Blackaby, Henry Brandt, and Kerry Skinner, The Power of The Call (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman Holdman Publishers, 1997), 1. 


'® Derek Prime and Alister Begg, On Being A Pastor: Understanding Our Calling and Work 
(Chicago, IL; Moody Publishers, 2004), 9. 
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book is to review the ministries of pastors in the Church and, in cases where it may be 
helpful, to share their own personal experience and practice."’ 

Henri J. M. Nouwen in his book, The Wounded Healer, writes of what it means to 
be a minister in our contemporary society. In this book he refers to open doors which he 
defines as ministries and includes four open doors in his book, open doors that can be 
referred to as ministries. The chapters of which the author writes are ministry ina 
dislocated world; ministry for a rootless generation; ministry to a hopeless man; and 
ministry to a lonely minister.'® It is ministry to a lonely minister that this writer will 
elaborate on in this dissertation paper. 

In the book From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded, Andrew Sung 
Park addresses the issue of liberation for an oppressed people. He states that salvation is 
needed for the oppressor but liberation is needed for the oppressed. Park distinguishes his 
theology from Gutierrez as he writes of the oppressed.”” 

Dr. James Cone the writer of A Black Theology of Liberation defines Christianity 
as essentially a religion of liberation. He states that the function of liberation is that of 
analyzing the meaning of liberation for the oppressed so they can know that their struggle 
for political, social and economic justice is consistent with the gospel of Jesus Christ - 
Dr Cone in his book writes of a theology that is intended to address the needs and 


concerns of black people. 


” Tbid. 13. 
18 Henri. J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer (New York: Image Books, Doubleday, 19960), xv. 


'§ Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt To Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press), 5. 


0 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987), vii. 
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In his book, Can You Drink the Cup?, Henri Nouwen writes of the cup that Jesus 
had to drink during his earthly ministry and he takes care to share with readers that there 
is preparation to be made before drinking the cup. He describes this preparation as: 
holding the cup; lifting the cup; and finally, drinking the substances that are contained in 
the cup. Nouwen states that in this book, he want to tell the story of the cup, not just as a 
story of his cup, but as the story of life.”' 

It was through this writer’s research that it was discovered that most of the 
information written, regarding support systems came from mainline, predominantly white 
denominations such as the Presbyterian Church; the Evangelical Covent Church; the 
United Methodist Church and the United Church of Christ. These articles addressed. 
mental health issues faced by pastors and denominational responses to the need for a 
treatment response. They addressed the need for pastoral support through modalities such 
as support groups, individual counseling, group counseling, family counseling, and 
facilities where pastors could go for respite. 

It was discovered however, that the availability of many if not most of these 
support systems did not appear to exist in primarily black denominations such as the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church; the African Methodist Episcopal Church or the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

It is within the black church, that one finds more informal structures such as 
young or inexperienced pastors that are mentored informally by more experienced 
pastors; conference and district meeting as well as trainings at conference and district 
levels. Within these structures there is also evidence of pastors meeting at district level, 


2) Fenri J. M. Nouwen, Can You Drink The Cup? (Notre Dame, IN: Ava Maria Press, 1996), 19. 
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most often to address issues pertaining to the district. These meeting are often referred to 
as ministeriums. 

In an article sponsored by the Presbyterian Church U. S.A., An Abundant Health 
Program, which is a collective designation for the various Health Promotions activities 
under the Board’s direction (Board of Pension of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.), the 
writer reports that Colleague Groups seek to build a system of mutual support among 
pastors. This group is designed to help clergy address issues of isolation, stress 
management and trust with one another. They are also stated to promote clergy self-care 
and encourage personal, emotional, and spiritual growth among pastors serving in the 
same region. The Clergy Colleague Group invites pastors to take personal responsibility 
for their suecess in ministry and to provide healthier relationships with their 
congregations and peers.” 

Another program identified through Sustaining Pastoral Excellence is a model 
that emphasizes facilitation of support groups. The author states that a group of pastors 
and district superintendent of the United Methodist Church have found that one of the 
most important persons in a pastoral peer group isn’t a group member at all. Instead it is a 
trained facilitator-a neutral observer, part mentor/part leader, who helps create the 
condition where peer support can flourish.”* Group meeting are stated to typically have 


two components which seek to get to the head and heart of ministry. 


2 Presbyterian Church U.S.A., “Clergy Colleague Support Groups: An Abundant Health project,” 
January 2004 (On Line). http:/Avww.Pcusa.org/ministers/pdf/clergycolleaguegrp.pdf. Accessed 30 January 
2004. 


3 Bob Wells, “Texas Methodist Foundation Finds Facilitation Vital to Peer Support” (On Line) , 
http//www.divinity.duke.edu/programs/spe/articles/200601/Texasmethodist.html, Accessed 25 
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The United Church of Christ presents a model that is described through another 
article written by the Sustaining Pastoral Excellence group. This model is called the New 
Clergy Program. The New Clergy Support Program is basically about helping new clergy 
figure out what it means to be a pastor and to use those first few years to establish habits 
and practices that will sustain them in ministry for a life time.” Under the program, small 
groups of four to five clergy, all in their first three years of ministry, covenant with one 
another to meet monthly for three years to share concerns, learn practical ministry skills, 
and explore together the meaning of pastoral identity. Experienced pastors from 
throughout the conference serve as group facilitators. The monthly meetings typically 
follow a standard format. Members update each other about recent events in their 
ministry and help each other figure out solutions to any problems that might have arisen. 
They worship and pray together and discuss a previously selected topic regarding some 
aspect of pastoral ministry. 2” 

The Daily Item reports that a growing number of ministries nationwide are 
dedicating themselves to easing the stress of pastors and their families. The writer of the 
article, Abe Levy reports that leaders from these ministries say the well being of pastors 


often is lost amid the 24-hour, on call work of caring for other people's needs.” 


* Bob Wells, “Mass. UCC’s New Clergy Program Gets Pastors off to a Good Start” (On Line), 
http www.divinity.duke.edu/programs/spe/articles/200604/mass. html. Accessed 25 January 2007 


8 Thid. 2. 
27 Tid. 
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This author states that if the minister’s emotional, physical, and spiritual needs are 
neglected, it can lead to burnout, yielding to temptations or leaving the ministry 
altogether. ”° 

The author in quoting the Leadership Journal, states that a pastor works on the 
average of 55 hours a week. and states that an estimated 1,500 pastors nationwide leave 
their assignments each month because of ministry-related stress.°° In response to this 
problem, the author states that the Kansas West Conference of the United Methodist 
Church has planned a series of retreats starting in November, as part of its Center for 
Pastoral Effectiveness program. It is stated that leadership training for pastors will be 
provided, including ways to maintain balance in their lives, and avoid burnout.”! 

This final article was written by Dr. David Apple, a writer for the Philadelphia 
Daily News. Dr. Apple writes of what he refers to as an innovative strategy to train 
facilitators of groups in order to enhance clergy effectiveness.°* The group in which he 
writes about is called The Clergy Committee*”. 

According to the author, The Clergy Committee group consist of twelve members 
who covenant with one another to meet for one full day a month for at least a year. Half 
of the day is devoted to a presentation or a workshop on a topic selected by the group and 


led by a resource person. The second half of the day is spent in a peer consultation 


° Thid. 1. 
9° Thid. 
3! Thid. 
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process to address opportunities, decisions and concerns that are presented by members 
of the group. 
The Clergy Committee is stated to provide a safe place for pastors and other 


leaders to bring organizational and personal issues to be addressed by the group. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Ministry begins with the “call” just as it began with God’s call upon the lives of 
the Old Testament prophets. In some instances, the call is implied, while in others, it is 
explicit. But in each instance, the call was to liberate the oppressed or to set those in 


bondage free. 
Biblical Foundations 


The story of Moses is an example of one who was called by God. It is the story of 
one man who was used in the fulfillment of God’s liberating plan. This liberation was 
from oppressive conditions that encompassed the mind, body and spirit.’ 

Oppressive conditions exist in many areas of our lives. These conditions exist in 
our homes, in our communities, in the work place and even in our churches. Sometimes 
they are not recognized and sometimes they are experienced as apart of life. However, it 
is the opinion of this writer that unless we recognize oppression and intentionally make 
an effort to eradicate it from our lives, we will be ineffective in eradicating it from the 
lives of others. So we begin at the beginning. We begin with those who were oppressed 


and with those who were called to liberate the oppressed. 


* Exod. 3:1-10 
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The text informs the readers that it was God’s decision that he would no longer 
tolerate the conditions under which his people lived and that he would act on behalf of 
the people by sending his servant, called Moses, to deliver them from bondage imposed 
by Pharaoh. The people of God lived in bondage over four hundred years when God 
called his servant Moses telling him to go to Pharaoh and to tell him that God said, “Let 
my people go.” 

God’s call has no age limitations, time specifications, gender or locations. God 
calls who he wishes to call, and when and where he chooses. Authors Prime and Begg 
state that to the Old Testament prophets the call came in various ways and 
circumstances.’ These authors cite the call of Moses by stating that his call came forty 
years after his failure to wait on God’s time as he foolishly took matters into his own 
hands by physically defending a fellow Hebrew * 

The bible records an angel of the Lord appearing to Moses in a flame of fire, out 
of the midst of a bush and he looked and behold the bush was with fire and the bush was 
not consumed.” Confused by what he had witnessed, Moses investi gates the scene, and 
seeing that he had Moses’ attention, God calls him from the Bush. However, he instructs 


Moses to take off his shoes for the place in which he stood was holy ground. ° 


2 Exod. 4:21-23 


* Derek Prime and Alister Begg, On Being A Pastor: Understanding Our Calling and Our Work 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 2004), 20. 
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In contemporary times, some may refer to holy ground as the temple or the church 
of God. And it is through the prophet Habakkuk that we are reminded that “the Lord is in 
his holy temple; let all the earth be silent before him.”’ Consequently today the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in their call to worship, often begin the worship 
experience with this scripture, indicating awareness of God’s presence. 

Moses was aware of who was speaking to him and it was because of this 
awareness that he did not hesitate to remove his shoes as an act of reverence to a Holy 
God. This act of reverence teaches us that we cannot approach God in any fashion but to 
always be mindful of who God is. 

God then identifies himself in language that Moses could clearly understand. He 
tells Moses that he had seen the affliction of his people, that he heard their cry and knows 
their sorrow. He tells him that he has come down to deliver his people out of their 
oppressive condition and bring them to a land of “milk and honey”. God then says to 
Moses: “come now therefore, and I will send thee unto pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt”.® 

In the text, Egypt is metaphorically referred to as the place of bondage. However, 
in this writer’s opinion, Egypt can be referred to as any place where people cannot 
experience the liberating power of God. 

Today, this scripture could apply to the condition of people of color and would be 
identified by some theologians as liberation theology. On the subject of liberation, Cone 


writes that “in view of the biblical emphasis of liberation, it seems not only appropriate 


7 Hab. 2:20 


8 Exod. 3:7-10 
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but necessary to define the Christian community as the community of the oppressed that 
joins Jesus Christ in the fight for the liberation of humankind.” 

The liberation of which this writer addresses is inclusive of the freedom to preach 
God’s word without limitations, without hesitation and without fear. It is the opinion of 
this writer that there is a danger that the Christian community, referred to as the church, 
can become the oppressor rather than the liberator of those who stand in the pulpit every 
Sunday morning. And it is also the opinion of this writer that there is a danger that the 
pastor, who was seen as an agent of liberation in the past, can now become the object of 
oppression. This statement is made as a result of the writers understanding of the wounds 
that the pastor has and continue to receive as a result of the demands of ministry. 

Isatah describes his calling in similarly, dramatic fashion as Moses. He states: “In 
the year King Uzziah died I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up, 
and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphim, each one had six wings: with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. 
And one cried to another and said, holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Host: the whole earth is 
full of his glory. And the post of the door moved at the voice of him that cried, and the 
house was filled with smoke.”!° 

Moved by this experience, Isaiah immediately confesses his uncleanness and 
recognizes that as he stands before the presence of God, there is no good within him. It 


was Isaiah’s confession of his uncleanness that initiates God’s cleansing power whereby 


” James H Cone, A Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NJ: Orbis Books, 1986), 3. 
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he is made ready for the service of the Lord. It was then that Isaiah says: “Also, I heard 
the voice of the Lord saying whom shall I send and who will go for us.”"! 

This passage of scripture causes one to be mindful of the holiness of God, which 
the writer believes is an essential factor in the life of the one who is called. It also 
reminds the readers of our uncleanness and that without the cleansing power of God we 
are not fit for his service. Nevertheless we are mindful that this cleansing comes from 
God and not from ourselves. Consequently, in response to the action of God, Isaiah is 
able to respond in the affirmative to the invitation that was extended by God. 

This writer believes that it is through the recognition of the Deity and fallen 
humanity that effective service begins and it is because of this recognition pastors are 
able to hear more clearly from God enabling them to do that which God calls pastors to 
do. It was in the temple that Isaiah saw the glory of God; he heard the instructive voice of 
God; he was moved by the experience; and as a result, he committed himself to the will 
of God. 

Jeremiah describes his cali from the Lord in this way: “Now the word of the Lord 
came to me saying, before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee, and before thou camest 
forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. 
Then I said, Lord God! Behold I cannot speak: for I am a child. But the Lord said to me, 
say not, | am a child: for thou shalt go to all that I will send thee and what so ever, I 
command thee, thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces: for I am with thee to deliver 


thee, saith thee Lord. Then the Lord put forth his hand, and touched my mouth. See, I 


1! Tea 6:8 
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have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root out and to pull 
down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build and to plant.” 

Jeremiah was informed of God’s presence and his purpose even before he was 
born. Nevertheless, he could not recognize himself as one that could be used by God. So 
as Moses and Isaiah, Jeremiah presents the Lord with excuses. 

The call on Jeremiah’s life to prophesy was upon him even before he was 
conceived in his mother’s womb. He was set apart and appointed to do a work that was 
ordained by God from the beginning of time. This call, in the writer’s opinion is not one 
that is sought but rather it is one that is bestowed upon the individual by God. Just as 
Jeremiah had his excuses, so it is with many who are called today, Nevertheless God 
prevails when he calls. 

Moses responded to the Lord: “O, my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore 
nor since thou have responded to thy servant: but I am slow of tongue.” Isaiah’s 
response was “Woe is me! For I am undone because I am a man of unclean lips and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips.”’* And Jeremiah, in expressing his 
inadequacy states: “I, Oh, Lord God? Behold I cannot speak: for I am a child.”’* These 
feelings are no less to preachers and pastors today for many also find reasons for denying 


the call. 


2 Yer, 1-410 
3 Exod. 4-10 
Isa 6:5 
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Although these calls from God and the responses of the prophets reflect a feeling 
of woeful inadequacy, the response from God however, is that they do not go alone but 
go in the power of God.!® 

In the New Testament, Jesus’ call to the disciples appears simple, direct and 
without hesitation. The writer believes however that the experience of hesitation in no 
way reflects on the usefulness or the effectiveness of the individual. 

Matthew reports in his gospel: “And Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee, he saw 
two brothers; Simon called Peter and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea for 
they were fishers. And he saith unto them, follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
And they straightway left their nets and followed him.”?” 

Others were called to join with Jesus in a ministry of liberation to an oppressed 
people. The disciples were called to bring men and women out of bondage into the 
kingdom of God. They would no longer seek a catch from the sea. Now they would seek 
to catch the souls of men and women.!® 

The demands of the task were overwhelming for the prophets and are no less 
overwhelming for those who are called today. It could be stated that Jesus experienced 
this overwhelming responsibility of the call when he began his public ministry by 
announcing in the synagogue that: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because, he hath 


anointed me preach the gospel to the poor: He hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to 


6 Ryod 4:1-5 
1? Matt. 4:18 
8 Rxod. 4:19 
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preach deliverance to the captive, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised. To preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

However, in each of these cases, the call is to liberate the people either from an 
oppressive situation or from the bondage of sin. God’s call remains consistent and true 
today. It is through the “call” that God chooses and the person responds to having been 
chosen. This call is basic to all preachers but is believed by the writer to be as basic to the 
African American preacher as the air that he or she breathes. And in the opinion of this 
writer, to speak of the preaching ministry in any other way in the African American 
community is to have ones ministry held in scrutiny. However this is not to say that 
everyone who stands in the pulpit professing to preach the Word of God is “called”. 

The call to African American preachers, just as it was to God’s prophets sugpest a 
sense of awe and their responses indicate an awareness of the awesomeness of the 
responsibility as well as recognition of the lack of preparedness of the person who is 
being called. 

As we move from the call, we do so by embracing that which the pastor is called 
to do and that is to preach the word of God. Henry Brandt, one of the authors of The 
Power of the Call states “Pastor, God called you to preach repentance and teach the 
people of God to observe all things He commanded. Teaching the people of God to live a 


Spirit-filled life is critical’”° 


Luke 4:18-19 


”” Henry T. Blackaby and Henry Brandt, The Power of The Cail (Nashville, TN: Broadman and 
Holman Publishers, 1997), 35. 
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As the pastor/preacher stands in the pulpit every Sunday morning, it often 
becomes his or her task to preach and to teach that which is sometimes hard to digest by 
the people and yet according to Brandt it is the pastor’s job. 

Preaching and teaching that which is heard but not often embraced presents a 
dilemma for the pastor. The dilemma is whether to preach that which tickles the ear or 
that which is to the salvation of the souls of men and women. As a result of this dilemma, 
frustration sometimes arises resulting in anger. The challenge however, is to move 


beyond the frustration and the anger in order to find a place of truth in God. 


Theological Foundations 


Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, author of The Certain Sound of the Trumpet gives a more 
contemporary definition to the call. He states that a preacher is called by God, set apart 
and acknowledged by the church as God’s special agent. Dr. Proctor states that some of 
the most moving words ever written are those describing the call of Moses, Joshua, 
Elisha, Saul of Tarsus, Augustine, and John Wesley. He writes that we can talk about the 
call only in the context of believing that God is personal and volitional-not a cold 
impersonal set of theories or axioms-that God is transcendent, existing apart from us and 
immanent, very near to us.”! 

In this definition, Dr. Proctor would have the reader to understand that the church 
has a role in acknowledging the validity of the one who is believed to be called by God. 


And he would further have his readers to understand that in order to believe, one must 


”! Samuel Proctor, The Certain Sound of the Trumpet: Crafting a Sermon of Authority (Valley 
Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1994), 6. 
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have an understanding of the personal nature of God and that God can do anything that he 
wants to do. 

Dr. Proctor states that given the reality of such community between a single 
human life at God’s own will and makes known to an individual that he or she has been 
singled out to be a special agent of the Most High. ” 

This writer began by stating that it begins with the call; however we are aware 
that those who He calls assume many different roles in fulfilling God’s liberating plan. 

In this writer’s opinion one role, if not the most import role is the understanding 
that the pastor is not only the servant of the Lord but he or she is to also serve the people 
that God has assigned him or her to lead. 

In their book entitled Servant Leadership, Ken Blanchard and Phil Hodges state 
that in his instructions to his disciples on how they were to lead, Jesus sent a clear 
message to all who would follow him that leadership was to be first and foremost an act 
of service.” In other words, for a follower of Christ, servant leadership is not and option 
but rather a mandate. 

John records in his gospel Jesus saying: “If any man serves me, let him follow 
me; and where I am, there shall my servant be; if any man serves me, him will my father 
honor,” 

Prime and Briggs in their book begin with the concept of leadership but in 


compassed in that definition is the responsibility of shepherding. They describe 


22 Thid. 
5 Ken Blanchard and Phil Hodges, The Servant Leader (Nashville, TN: Country Man, 2003), 12. 
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shepherding as being synonymous with pastoral care: it is the practical, individual and 
spiritual care of Christ’s people as his lamb and his sheep.” 

To understand shepherding is to recognize that the individual who is called has 
the responsibility not only to serve but also to guide and to Jead. In defining the word 
shepherd, vine states roeh (7462) occurs about sixty-two times in the Old Testament. It 
applies to God, the great shepherd, who pastures or feeds his sheep. (Psalm 23: 1-4; John 
10:11) The concept of shepherd is very old, having appeared in the bible on Jacob’s lips 
in Gen. 49:24: “from thence is the shepherd the stone of Israel.” 7° 

In the New Testament, the word poimen is used (a) in its natural significance, 
Matthew 9:36; Mark 6:34; Luke 2:8, 15, 18, 20; John 10:2, 12; (b) metaphorically of 
Christ, Matthew 26:31; Mark 14:27; John 10:11, 14, 16; Hebrew 13:20; I Peter 2:25; (c) 
metaphorically of those who act as pastor in the church, Eph 4:11?’ 

Of the Chief Shepherd, David said: “The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not 
want.””* Jeremiah said: “He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: He shall gather the lambs 
with his arms, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.””” And of the Under Shepherd Jeremiah records: “And J will give you shepherds 


after my own heart who will feed you with knowledge and understanding.”*° 


* Prime and Begg, On Being a Pastor, 150. 

75 Vine's Complete Expository Dictionary, s.v. “word.” 
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John identifies the role of shepherd with simplicity and clarity from the words of 
Jesus saying: 

So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of 

Jonas Lovest thou me more than these? He said unto him, you 

know Lord: thou Knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed 

my lambs. 

He saith unto him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, 

lovest thou Me? He saith unto him, yea Lord: thou knowest that I 

love thee. He said, Feed my sheep. 

He saith unto him the third time, Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou 

me? And he saith unto him, Lord thou knowest all things: thou 

knowest that I Love thee, Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” 

It is the understanding of this writer, as stated from the words of Jesus that 
explicit in the role of shepherd is caring for the sheep, who are the people of God. Peter 
had denied Jesus three times, however, before leaving God’s people in the hands of the 
“rock”, Jesus wanted Peter to understand that the feeding of the sheep is predicated upon 
his love for the Lord.” 

In the 15" and 16" verses, Jesus appears to be asking Peter if he “agape” him. 
And it also appears to this writer, from the use of the word agape which is used in these 
verses, that Jesus is asking Peter if he loved Jesus based on who Peter knew Jesus to be, 
which was the Lord. After having asked this question twice, Jesus asked it a third time 
but this time Jesus asked Peter if he Phileo Jesus. In other words, by asking this question, 
Jesus was asking Peter if he loved him not based on who he understood Jesus to be but 
tather on who Jesus was to him. In this writer’s understanding, at that time, the issue 


became a question of relationship. Peter clearly answered both of these questions in the 


affirmative. 


31 John 21:15-16 
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Implicit in feeding the sheep is preaching the Word of God and various forms of 
the word “preaching” can be found in New Testament writings of the New International 
Version, approximately forty-one times. 

Matthew records Jesus saying to the disciples “And as ye go preach saying the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ And Luke records Jesus after the resurrection instructing 
his disciples: “And he saith unto them, go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature." 

In each of these instances, Jesus emphasizes the importance of preaching to the 
salvation of the souls of men and women. But Paul in his letter to the church at Rome 
frames it this way: “And how shall they preach except they be sent? As it is written, how 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things.” 

In contemporary times and through contemporary language, Dr. Samuel Proctor 
states that a faithful pastor is able to take ordinary words and by the mystery of preaching 
in the spirit, lead persons into a relationship with God, through the incarnate word, Jesus. 
He states that out of this experience is yielded the comfort and strength one needs for the 
jourmey; an awareness of the wider parameters of religious thought and feeling; a vision 
of the kingdom of God descending in time, space and at City Hall; and the urge to say 


“Have mercy Lord!” And “Thank you Jesus!’”* In summary, it appears that Dr. Proctor is 


*? Matt, 10:7 

4 Mark 16:15 

* Rom. 10:15 
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saying that preaching has its purpose and if accomplished as God would have it to be so 
there 1s a response that speaks to the souls of men and women. 

Giving attention to the physical, emotional and spiritual demands of the one that 
God calls as well as the necessity of being prepared to minister at any time, Henri 
Nouwen in his book The Wounded Healer, recounts the story of one who is wounded, 
however uses his wounds as a source of healing in the lives of others. And he does so by 
sharing a story found in the Talmud. 


Rabbi Yashua ben Levi came upon Elijah the prophet while he was 
standing at the entrance of Rabbi Simeron ben Yohai’s cave...He 
asked Elijah, “when will the Messiah come?” Elijah replied, 

“Go ask him yourself.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Sitting at the gate of the city. 

“How shali I know him?” 

“He is sitting among the poor covered with wounds. The others 
unbind all of their wounds at the same time and then bind them up 
again. But he binds one at a time and binds it up again saying to 
himself, perhaps I shall be needed: if so, I must always be ready so 
as not to delay for a moment.”(Taken from the tractate 
Sanhedrin)*’ 


Nouwen suggests that our wounds can become a source of healing for others. He 
states that “making ones own wounds a source of healing, therefore, does not call for a 
sharing of superficial personal pains but for a constant willingness to see one’s own pain 
and suffering as rising from the depth of the human condition which all men share.” *8 


As understood by this writer, Nouwen seems to say, the pastor must get in touch 


with his/her own wounds. He or she must have an understanding of them and provide 
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attention to the wounds that have been inflicted as a result of life’s journey. One by one 
these wounds must be identified, treated, and covered in order that they might heal. As 
interpreted by this writer, Nouwen is saying that the pastor addresses one wound at a time 
while waiting to attend to the wounds of others. 

Caring for oneself is also one of the themes in Rest in the Storm, by Kirk Byron 
Jones. He provides for his readers an example of how Jesus coped with the stresses of 
ministry and states that pastors suffer from self neglect when they refuse to care for 
themselves. He also states that a lack of self care can lead to health problems, 
sleeplessness, frustration, anxiety depression, and stress,” 

Jones refers to self neglect as self violence and describes it as occurring when 
pastors overload themselves to the extent that they cause physical, emotional and spiritual 
damage. He states that although we talk about all types of societal violence, this is given 
the least attention. 

it is suggested by this writer that self neglect is one of the leading causes to those 
factors suggested by Kirk Byron Jones and that in attention to the self can lead to other 
factors which were not mentioned above. It is the opinion of this writer that dissolution of 
marriages, addictions etc. can have a demoralizing impact on the children of pastors and 
preachers and as a result, rather than turn to the church sometimes the opposite occurs. 

As an example of how Jesus responded to the stresses of ministry, Jones invites 


the readers to look at Mark 4:35-41 and entitles this passage “the back of the boat.”, 


*? Kirk Byron Jones, Rest in the Storm: Self-Care Strategies for Clergy and Other Caregivers 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1998). 
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Jones describes this passage as not only a literal source of relief but also a living model 
for learning how to cope with conditions of overload and overdrive.” 

The Mark scripture tells us that all day long Jesus had been teaching, however, at 
the close of the day, Jesus brought teaching to an end. In concluding this ministry, Jesus 
attends to his physica! and emotional need for rest. Mark tells us that not only did Jesus 
leave the crowd, He left the disciples also, for when he entered the boat, Jesus went 
below and fell asleep. While in the back of the boat, it is important to note that Jesus does 
not preach, teach or perform any other ministry. In the back of the boat he attends to 
himself by taking a much needed rest.*” 

This writer recognizes that ministers and laypersons share common emotional, 
physical and spiritual needs and that neglect of any or all of these needs can lead to 
emotional, physical and spiritual brokenness. However in the role of pastor, the 
individual carries some of the world’s heaviest burdens and tremendous responsibilities. 

This writer believes that the primary role of pastor is leading the souls of men and 
women to Christ; and shepherding God’s people through providing direction and support 
to their spiritual lives while at the same time caring for his or herself and the members of 
the family. However, sometimes while tending to others, there may be a tendency to 
neglect the pastor’s needs and the needs of the family, which can lead to pastoral 
brokenness. 

In this instance the term pastoral brokenness is used by this writer to describe a 


state of having been crushed or wounded. It is used to define the spirit of the individual. 


*! Thid. 
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The writer believes that it is in this broken state which sometimes occurs as a result of 
frustration, isolation and loneliness, that the effectiveness of the pastor may be greatly 
diminished. 

It is the opinion of this writer that we are all wounded healers and it is out of our 
brokenness that we are able to provide healing to others. However, the writer believes, 
the effectiveness of the pastor is directly related to the attention that he or she gives to 


him or herself. 


Historical Foundations 


Specifically, regarding the art of black preaching, Cleophus J. LaRue, the author of 
The Heart of Black Preaching, states that the purpose of his book is to show that there is 
in powerful black preaching a distinctive biblical hermeneutic that when identified and 
understood can provide meaningful insight into the preaching that commonly occurs in 
the traditional black experience.’ 

He tells the readers that black preaching addresses concerns that center on personal 
piety, care of the soul and matters pertaining to the inner working of the institutional 
church. He also states that it speaks to God’s active involvement in matters of social 
justice and Judicial corporate concerns. He concludes by saying that an understanding of 
how these domains of concrete experience find expression in black preaching can greatly 


assist preachers in learning how to preach to the many and varied life situations.” 


* Cleophus J. Larue. The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2000), Introduction. 
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LaRue states that “powerful black preaching has at its center a biblical hermeneutic 
that views God as a powerful sovereign acting mightily on behalf of dispossessed and 
marginalized people.”*° 

On the subject of preaching, Dr. Henry Mitchell, the writer of Black Preaching: The 
Recovery of a Powerful Art, states that the key to understanding the different styles of 
preaching is in the word culture: preaching is carried out in the idiom, imagery, style and 
world view of a particular people.” 

Dr Mitchell states that the preaching tradition of the black ancestors did not spring 
into existence suddenly. It was developed during a long and often quite disconnected 
series of contacts between the Christian gospel, variously interpreted, and African men 
and women caught up in the black experience of slavery and oppression. To this 
experience and this gospel, they brought their own culture and folkways.”’ 

Dr. Mitchell states that preachers must prepare to preach. He states that many 
black preachers seriously have held and continue to hold that specific sermon preparation 
is contrary to the concept that sermons come from God. But other black preachers 
(certainly those who bother to seek professional training) hold that God acts only after we 
have done all that we can do by way of preparation.” 

Dr. Mitchell describes the creativity of partnership between God, preacher and 


hearers as vitally important. He states that the hermeneutic principle clearly demands that 
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preaching be more than fiery repetition of ancient shibboleth. He states that no age of 
preaching we can look back upon as golden, was known as golden at its inception. Dr. 
Mitchell states that black hermeneutics, at its best, will also be very strange and new.” 

The next role this writer would have us to consider is that of steward. In the role 
of steward, the person manages well the things of God, as stated in I Corinthians 4:1. 
“Let a man so account of us as of the ministries of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God.”*° 

In the book of Titus, the pastor is identified as the overseer or steward of God.*! 
And in I Peter 4:10, the writer speaks of the special gifts that have been given to each of 
us and that those gifts should be used in serving each other as good stewards” 

Effective leadership is vitally important to the pastor as he or she prepares to 
minister to the people of God. The role of pastor is a role of leadership that carries with it 
demands that requires the pastor to be physically, emotionally and spiritually prepared to 
lead. 

In his book Clergy Killers, G. Lloyd Rediger, the author has some very interesting 
as well as important things to say regarding this phenomenon. Rediger addresses the need 
for pastoral support from lay, clergy and denominational leader which the writer believes 


to be of utmost importance. 
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Rediger states that there is little concern at leadership levels for the devastation 
the clergy killer phenomenon is causing to the mission and spiritual energy of churches 
and pastors, and to the personal lives of pastors and their families,” 

Rediger states that one of the causes of the downturn in mainline protestant 
denominations is the wounded pastor syndrome. He states that when a pastor is bleeding 
and desperately trying to survive, she or he will have little energy available for the 
creative pastoring that church growth requires, 

He further states that it is the growing presence of incivility and abuse in the 
church that has become the greatest source of confusion, pain and injustice for pastors. 
Rediger states that abuse is also a significant commentary on the mental and spiritual 
health of the church, for how the church treats its leaders reveals even more about the 
church than about its leaders. °° 

The author states that role confusion occurs for pastors when they do what they 
are trained to do but find this unacceptable to powerful parishioners and unsupported by 
denominational officers.”° 

It is important to note that as Rediger refers to clergy he is referring to the lack 
support that is experienced in every area of the church. He also would have his readers to 


know that the well being and even the growth of the church is directly related to the well 


*® G. Lloyd Rediger, Guidance for Pastors and Congregations Under Attack (Inver Grove 
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being of its pastors. In this writer’s opinion, it is not the author’s intention to place blame 
but rather to identify those areas that are in need of attention. 
Rediger, reports what he refers to as approximates, yet reliable data 


gleaned from his counseling with pastors since 1976; 


Burnout (exhaustion to the point of malfunction) 

Clergy: 15% 

General population: 8-12% 

Divorce (one or more) 

Clergy 15% (some denominations much higher than this) 
General population 30-40% 

Chemical Dependence (Professional impairment through 
the use of alcohol and other substances) 

Clergy 5% 

General population 8-10% 

Mental Disorders (inability to function normally 

Clergy 2% 

General Population 8-10% *’ 


Rediger reports these and other indicators of the vulnerability of the pastor and states 
that traditional support systems for pastors are no longer adequate. ™ 

It must be noted however, that these statistics are reflective of the authors work in 
1976 and not 2006, thirty years latter. The quoted statistics in each of these areas would 
suggest that they have greater significance today and continue to impact the role of the 
pastor even more dramatically. 

In his writing on building support systems, Rediger states that support systems are 

vital to our personal wholeness and professional effectiveness. They are also dependable 


sources of healing, defense, guidance and prevention of abuse.” He further states that as 


7? hid. 25. 
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a profession, clergy need a clearer concept of support for their professional lives and 
ministry, and a model to serve as a guiding image.” 

It is apparent to this writer that traditional support systems are not working and 
the writer would go even further to say that in some instances they are even eroding. 
Whereas pastors could look forward to the guidance of senior pastors, more pastors are 
reporting the lack of mentoring and in some cases ineffective mentoring by those who 
have not been mentored themselves. 

Additionally, although training is provided, seldom is there follow up to 
determine the impact of training. And in the opinion of the writer, the role of the 
presiding elder has eroded. It is the experience of this writer that seldom is it seen that 
presiding elders visit churches to get a first hand view of the state of the church or to 
make recommendations to the pastor. Roles have been reduced to the collection of money 
and administrative responsibilities such as reporting to bishops. 

Rediger recognizes the need for additional support and gives his readers a brief 
primer on support systems which includes: 

1) Everyone needs support systems; 

2) Each person and group needs support systems that are both similar and idiosyncratic; 
3) Support systems are interdependent; 

4) Support systems must adapt to change; 


5) Support systems are about the management of energy.” 


© Thid. 
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Rediger concludes by stating that every pastor needs a pastor and that a 
denominational support process must be based on the individual model of service, under 
girding, political advocacy, practical witness, opportunity, relationships and training. © 

Based on the research of this writer it is this writer’s belief that pastors are in need 
of support from peers as well as organized, structured forms of support from 
denominational leaders. It is also clear to the writer that based on declining 
congregations, not only is the pastor in jeopardy as a result of the lack of support but 
congregations also stand in jeopardy. 

It is equally clear to this writer that either denominational leaders are unaware of 
pastoral problems and needs, or have allow the problems to exist and even grow as a 
result of benign neglect. However to be fair to denominational leaders, it must be said 
that they are, specifically in the case of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
men who love the church and iove the Lord and perhaps more that benign neglect, 
denominational leaders appear to be overwhelmed by the myriad of responsibilities they 
face on a daily basis. Perhaps what is needed is support at every level of the church to 
include denominational leaders, general officers, pastors, ministers and lay persons. 
However in this case, this writer must focus on that which she feels to require immediate 


attention which is pastoral support. 


@ Thid., 152-153. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This project entitled The Impact of a Support Group Experience on Preaching for 
Transition and Transformation was birthed out of the writer’s understanding that there is 
an absence of organized support to pastors specifically, in the New Jersey Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. However, research would suggest that this 
phenomenon is not exclusive to the New Jersey conference or to the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. 

The context chosen for this project was the Camden district of the New Jersey 
Conference. The New Jersey Conference is divided into two districts, Camden and Jersey 
City districts. Representatives of the Jersey City district served as context associates. 

Research suggests that the lack of support may lead to feelings of isolation and 
frustration experienced by the pastor and as a result may affect pastoring in general and 
preaching more specifically. This impact was the focus of the researcher’s project and the 
researcher's response will be an attempt to address these feeling through the intervention 
and implementation of a support group. The design of the group experience was to create 
an atmosphere where participants could express concerns and receive support as well as 
learn from one another. 

It was discovered through interviews, surveys and focus groups that there was a 
need for the development of a model that would provide support to pastors in order to 
address the needs and concerns of pastors. According to the research, a support group is 


one way of addressing issues incurred by the pastor at every aspect and level of ministry. 
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In addition to the lack of peer support, it was revealed that some pastors 
experienced feelings of isolation and frustration as a result of a lack of denominational 
support. These feelings were reported through interviews with the presiding elder, 
context associates and the focus group that included delegates of the Annual Conference, 
to negatively impact the preaching moment. These feelings were addressed and will 
continue to be addressed in this project paper. 

It is the belief of this writer that the lack of significant growth of some context 
churches, specifically numerical and spiritual growth, suggest that sermons are having a 
less than desired transformative impact on the lives of congregants. Numerical growth is 
measured by the number of congregants added to the congregation. The number of 
congregants leaving congregations uniting with other congregations resulting in either 
increases or a decline of congregational membership is also measured. Spiritual growth is 
measured by attendance at worship services; attendance at Sunday school, bible studies 
and the desire and willingness to engage in out reach ministries. 

The hypothesis being tested throughout this project is that pastors need support 
from the denomination and peers in order to effectively pastor as well as to preach the 
word of God. The lack of support from these sources as well as others can negatively 
impact the sermonic moment. The writer hypothesizes however, that if appropriate 
intervention, such as a support group experience is provided; there is a higher probability 
that churches will experience the desired growth. Additionally, the writer believes, as 
supported by other research, that there is a correlation between the emotional state of the 
pastor, sermons preached and the growth of congregations. As a result of support, 


specifically from the denomination and peers, the writer believes that pastors will have an 
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opportunity to address and/or resolve situations before entering the pulpit. It is the belief 
of this writer that this intervention will result in more transformative sermons preached 
and consequently, over time, spiritually healthier congregations. 

A spiritually healthy congregation is described by the writer of this project as a 
congregation that is a growing congregation. It is a congregation that is excited about 
worship; participating in the teaching ministries of the church and is involved in outreach 
ministries, 

Information gained in support of this hypothesis was arrived at through focus 
groups, interviews with pastors of the Jersey City district, presiding elders and the bishop 
of the Episcopal area. 

The problem presented throughout this project, and supported by the literature, 
interviews and focus groups, is that as a result of the demands of pastoring coupled with 
the lack of support from the denomination and peers, some pastors are frustrated and 
overwhelmed. As a result of these feelings, discouragement and frustration is reflected in 
their preaching. 

The research methodology began with a focus group representing delegates of the 
Camden district. It was shared with pastors that the focus of the group would be to obtain 
information, from a layperson’s perspective, regarding the issue of pastoral support. The 
researcher wanted to know if additional support to pastors was needed and the impact of 
the lack of support on the sermonic moment. A focus group was also held with pastors 
representing the Camden district. Additionally, pastors were asked to respond to the same 


questions. 
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It was at a check-up meeting presided over by the bishop of the Mid-Atlantic I 
region of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church that pastors reported a lack of or 
inadequate mentoring during their ministerial careers. Mentoring was only one of a few 
concerns reported at that time. However, it was through individual interviews with 
pastors and presiding elders that this researcher discovered additional concerns pertaining 
to the lack of peer and denominational support. 

The process of gathering information in support of the hypothesis included a 
review of the literature, interviews with context associates, interviews with presiding 
elders, an interview with the bishop of the Mid-Atlantic I region, and focus groups with 
delegates of the Camden district and pastors of the district. 

The focus group with delegates was held prior to the seating of the Annual 
Conference and with pastors at the first check-up meeting following the Annual 
Conference. The purpose of focus groups was to obtain information from lay persons and 
pastors regarding the issue of support and to determine what project intervention would 
be used. 

Surveys were distributed to individual congregations in order to determine the 
transformational or lack of transformational impact of sermons preached. In addition, the 
purpose of surveying congregations was to examine the extent of congregational 
involvement in ministry and to determine if sermons preached would impact the spiritual 
lives of congregants, moving them to more involvement in the life and ministry of the 


church. 
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The method used to gather information, examine and interpret data was 
qualitative research. The involvement of participants in testing the hypothesis is referred 
to as action research. 

Through this intervention, it was the researcher’s goal to address and improve the 
emotional or psychological state of pastors with the expectation of increasing 
effectiveness of sermons preached. 

This improved emotional state and increased effectiveness would be determined 
through an evaluation of the group experience by pastors and post group surveys 
completed by congregants. 

The group was to consist of eight pastors, all of whom would be volunteers. The 
design of the groups was that participants would meet eight consecutive weeks for a 
period of ninety minutes. The first thirty minutes would include presentations from 
presenters who were not group members; however the expertise of group member in 
some instances would also be utilized to co-facilitate the group process. The subject 
matter of the group was to be determined by group members. 

Every group member was encouraged to participate in the process. Participation 
was believed, as stated in the literature, to enrich the process. The researcher believed 
that every member had something to gain as well as to give to the process, thereby 
gaining and strengthening one another. 

Rules of the group were to be established by the group members and the 
facilitator. However standard rules included but were not be limited to: 1) participants 


arriving on time; 2) each member of the group respecting the opinions of other; and 3) 
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that confidentiality must be maintained. Also, it was necessary that the group meet in a 
place where members would feel comfortable and were able to share freely. 

Measurement of success of the project included attendance of group members; 
pastor’s willingness to actively participate in the process; information gained through pre 
and post surveys completed by congregational members; an evaluation of the experience 
by group members and information obtained through exit interview with project 
participants. 

The support group intervention was chosen because of the researcher’s experience 
in facilitating groups; her participation in a group experience and knowledge of the power 
of a group experience on the life of an individual. The researcher also pastored three 
churches and was aware of the struggles of pastors who led congregations with little 


resources and inadequate support, both denominational and peer. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Data Collection and Analysis 


Data collection for the project came primarily from three sources. These sources 
included: interviews, focus groups, and evaluation/survey of the project from project 


participants. 


The Interviews 


An interview was conducted with the Bishop of Mid-Atlantic I of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church on December 18, 2006 by telephone. The residence of 
the Bishop is Illinois, which necessitated an interview via the telephone. The purpose of 
this interview was to obtain information from a denominational perspective regarding the 
emotional and spiritual condition of pastors and congregations of the New Jersey 
Conference, 

In addition, the researcher wanted to know if there were issues impacting pastoral 
effectiveness and congregations and if so, what they were. Specifically, the researcher 
warited to know if there were issues impacting the pastor’s ability to effectively preach 


the Word of God. 
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The researcher also wanted to know if additional pastoral support was needed 
from the denomination and if needed, the researcher requested that the Bishop share his 
thoughts on how the denomination might better support pastors and congregations. 

The Bishop focused on the training needs of pastors and congregations and 
referred to a recent training conference entitled Pastoral, Congregational and Community 
Transformation. 

The researcher asked the Bishop to share, in addition to training, what other 
support was needed in order for pastors to be more effective in delivering the Word and 
ministering to the Body of Christ. 

The Bishop recognized that there was a need for support to pastors on every level. 
However, it was the Bishop’s belief that as a result of better training and a clear 
understanding of the mandate and mission of Jesus Christ, pastors would be more 
effective in preaching and in pastoral ministries. The Bishop stated that change was 
inevitable and that pastors must be willing to embrace change. It was the Bishop’s belief 
that as a result a commitment to change, personal, congregational and community 
transformation will occur. 

Interviews were held with presiding elders of the Camden and Jersey City 
districts. Presiding elders represent the front line of district ministry in terms of 
administrative responsibility and relationships to pastors and churches. They have a 
working knowledge of the financial, emotional, physical and spiritual condition of 
churches under their charge. It is the presiding elder’s responsibility to be of assistance to 


pastors and to provide reports to the Bishop, specifically, regarding the financial 
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condition of churches; ministry activities and the spiritual life of the churches under his 
charge. 

Questions asked of presiding elders included: a) their understanding of support 
received from the denomination; b) their understanding of the need or lack of need for 
additional support and; c) the impact of either on preaching and ministry. Additionally, 
the researcher asked the presiding elders to share their understanding of support among 
pastors. 

Presiding elders spoke of the financial, emotional and spiritual responsibilities 
facing pastors and the impact that these responsibilities were having on some pastors and 
congregations. 

It was stated that in addition to pastoring congregations and supporting families, 
many pastors were working full time jobs. Presiding elder #1 stated that 85% percent of 
his pastors were bi-vocational. The term bi-vocational is used to describe those pastors 
who work full-time jobs in addition to pastoring churches. 

Both elders agreed that without support, these responsibilities can lead to 
emotional, physical and spiritual burnout. It was the opinion of both elders that the 
emotional and spiritual condition of the pastor has a direct relationship to the spiritual 
condition of the church. 

Presiding elders agreed that there was a need for additional support at all levels of 
the church, and each stressed the need for more support among peers. Presiding elders 
stated that peers or ministerial colleagues were not doing a very good job of supporting 


one another. Each recognized that pastors, particularly those who have other 
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employment, have little available time but also stated that the communication and 
fellowship between pastors could be better. 

Presiding elder # 2 reminisced of a time when pastors met to give support, as well 
as to assist each other in the development of sermons, which he stated added a greater 
richness to sermons preached. This presiding elder stated that it was during those days of 
pastoring that he believed he was a more effective preacher. 

Presiding elder # 1 stated that a lack of support results in the absence of 
“presentation.” Presentation was described as a lack of sermon substance and ineffective 
delivery. 

Presiding elders stated that there appeared to be a lack of interest on the part of 
pastors to meet other than at mandated meetings called by the Bishop or at district 
meetings and conference events. They attributed this lack of interest to the busy 
schedules of pastors in their personal and professional lives. Additionally, the presiding 
elder # 1 stated that distance between churches presented a barrier to pastors meeting on a 
regular basis. 

Both presiding elders reported that denominational support of pastors was limited. 
Presiding elder # 2 stated that it appeared to be the responsibility of the “branches to 
support the trees rather than the other way around.” This presiding elder referred to the 
financial responsibilities of local churches. 

This presiding elder also stated that the church's priorities were out of order and 
that ministry and discipleship must have priority over the raising of claims (church 


assessments). He stated that support must not only come from congregations and pastors 
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but there must also be a demonstration of support and concern at the connectional church 
level. 

Presiding elder #2 stated that change must come from the top down and in this 
structure, resolutions were presented and voted on at the General Conference regarding 
issue that effect the denomination, pastors and ultimately congregations. 

Presiding elder # 1stated that departments such as Evangelism and Christian 
Education were not doing a good job of addressing the training and support needs of 
pastors. 

Presiding elder # 1 spoke of monthly ministerial meetings as a time for pastors to 
meet. He also referred to fifth Sunday services as an opportunity for pastors and 
congregations to worship and fellowship together but stated that there appeared to be 
little interest at this time in monthly meetings or fifth Sunday services. 

Presiding elder #1 stated however, that fifth Sunday fellowships do little to 
address the support needs of pastors but stated that they do create opportunities for 
fellowship between congregations. This presiding elder stated that there was support 
between individual pastors however; there was very little group or collegial support 
between pastors. 

The presiding elder stated that to some degree, the lack of support can be 
attributed to the lack of trust among pastors. He stated that it was his belief that some 
pastors were afraid to reach out to others because of the fear of being exposed or being 
judged by others. 


Ti 


Interviews with Context Associates 


Interviews were held with three context associates representing the Jersey City 
district. All context associates were females and pastored churches with fifty or less 
congregational members. All context associates were above the age of fifty years. The 
focus of these interviews centered on support or the lack of support from peers and 
denominational leaders. One of the questions to context associates was whether 
additional support was needed and the impact of the lack of support on the pastor’s 
effectiveness in ministering to the Body of Christ and specifically preaching the Word of 
God. 

Pastors spoke of feelings of isolation and stated that there was little substantive 
sharing between pastors relative to ministry issues. They spoke of relationships between 
individual pastors but experienced little or no cohesiveness as a group. Pastors expressed 
the need for more interaction between pastors that would be of benefit to their respective 
ministries and lend for better communication. In addition, these female pastors spoke of 
inadequate support from male pastors. The perception was that “the brothers support each 
other”. 

Each interviewee expressed a desire for increased contact in order to be 
supportive as well as to receive support. Interviewee # 1 reported an incident in which a 
pastor’s son died and the fact that no pastor was present at the funeral to express 
condolences or to give support. In addition to the lack of support, this incident was 
understood by the writer to indicate problems in a system of communicating with each 


other. This interviewee stated that with the permission of the presiding elder, it was her 
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desire to establish a system of communication in which this type of incident would be 
less likely to occur again. 

A question asked of interviewee # 2 was, “Whether the interviewee believed 
isolation and the lack of support impacted the preaching engagement?" She stated that in 
her opinion, the lack of support led to feelings of frustration and that she felt alone in her 

Pastor # 2 stated that although every pastor tried to free themselves of “baggage” 
prior to entering the pulpit, these feelings impacted the subject and content of the Sunday 
morning sermon. 

Regarding denominational support, interviewees appeared to have little specific 
knowledge as to how the denomination can be supportive other than through training 
provided to pastors. These interviewees were not aware of other forms of support that 


might be made available to pastors. 


Focus Groups 


Separate focus groups were held with delegates and pastors representing churches 
of the Camden district. Focus group delegates of the Camden district represented nine 
churches. A meeting was held prior to the seating of the Annual Conference. 

Prior to the meeting with delegates, each pastor was contacted in order to 
soliciting their support, requesting that delegates (or alternate delegates) representing 


their local church be available for the mecting. 
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It was at this meeting that delegates shared their understanding of difficulties and 
obstacles to effective ministry faced by pastors. Delegates reported pastors having to 
manage difficult people and situations and sometimes not being equipped or trained to do 
SO. 

Group members stated that in some cases, least experienced pastors were assigned 
to the most difficult churches. This reference was to churches that have had instability in 

Group members stated that there was a need for more denominational support to 
pastors and congregations. The support described included financial, emotional, and 
spiritual. Also included in the discussion was the need for pastors to be more supportive 
to each other. 

The group understood that there was no ministerial alliance existing at the district 
level and believed that the ministerial alliance served as one source of support because it 
provided pastors the opportunity to meet more often and to bond as a group. The group 
stated that it was their belief that through these meeting friendships were formed. Group 
members stated that pastors had an opportunity to share and learn from each other. 

Some focus group members recalled the fifth Sunday fellowship worship services 
as an opportunity for all congregations of the same district to meet for worship and 
fellowship. The group stated that this was a regularly scheduled time of worship and 
fellowship and expressed their concern regarding the absence of this worship experience. 
There was a lack of understanding as to why fifth Sunday fellowship services were 
discontinued. It was shared by some group members however, that although fifth Sunday 


fellowships were experienced as important to congregations, group members express 
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their belief that pastors needed more. One member stated that in addition to worship and 
fellowship, pastors also need a private space and time designated for pastors only. This 
group member stated that there were some things regarding the profession that only 
pastors can understand and fully appreciate. 

The group addressed three specific questions regarding support. The questions 
were: a) whether the group believed support of pastors to be beneficial to pastors and 
congregations? b) If support was deemed beneficial, in what form should support be 
expressed? And finally, c) Whether support would or would not make a difference during 
the preaching moment? 

Question #1: The group’s attention was redirected by one member to a discussion 
of the importance of congregations being more supportive to pastors, and explained that 
discouragement often comes from disgruntled boards and congregational members. She 
also stated that boards and congregational members are discouraged because of the 
financial condition of churches. She referred to what she believes to be the unreasonable 
burden placed on congregations to support the connectional church 

Focus group members reported what they believed to be limited support from the 
denomination and pastoral peers. It was stated that it appears that the raising of general 
claims seems to be the primary focus of the church and that rather than giving support to 
pastors, pressure is placed on pastors and congregations to raise general claims and 
assessments. The group understood this to be a shared responsibility of pastor and 
congregation. It was stated however, that ultimately the responsibility lay at the feet of 


the pastor and one group member made a connection between the raising of general 
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claims and pastoral appointments, stating that the church raising the largest claims are 
appointed the “most qualified pastor”. 

Group members complained of limited opportunities for ministries that require 
funding from the congregation and blamed this situation on the priorities of the 
denomination. It was agreed that too much time was placed on raising money rather than 
providing effective ministry. 

One Group member stated that sometimes the frustration of congregations was 
directed toward pastors because congregations believe pastors can but do not take a stand 
against this practice. This statement reflected a lack of understanding of how the church 
was organized but it also reflected frustration with a system that the group believed was 
not working. 

Likewise, members of the group expressed that the frustration of the pastor was 
sometimes directed at the congregation and may be demonstrated through fussing; apathy 
or through sermons preached. 

Focus group members stated that they sometimes feel belittled rather than 
inspired following the mormming message. It was stated that messages sometimes reflect 
feelings of discouragement rather than hope coming from pastor. And it was stated that 
sometimes congregations feel similar discouragement. 

Question #2: In addressing the second question regarding the form of support, 
group members stated that there appears to be an insensitivity or lack of understanding on 
the part of presiding elders and Episcopal leaders regarding increased financial burdens 


carried by pastors and congregations. One group member stated that more attention needs 
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to be given to the spiritual, emotional and financial needs of pastors in order that 
congregations might grow and not continue to decline. 

Regarding the form of support, the group stated that in some cases, individual and 
group counseling should be provided; mentoring programs should be developed; relevant 
and practical training and teaching should be increased; and financial responsibilities 
should be reduced. Group members also stressed the need for more support between 
pastors. 

Group members expressed their belief that the pressures of pastoring and the lack 
of denominational and peer support has led to a crisis of ineffectiveness in preaching and 
pastoring in the church and it was her opinion that this crisis has resulted in less than 
healthy pastors and congregations. The group described less than healthy congregations 
as poor attendance at Sunday school and bible study; lack of church growth and the 
revolving door phenomenon. 

One group member identified mentoring programs as an opportunity to train and 
support pastors, while another member stated that pastors need to be more supportive of 
each other. 

One group member stated that pastors need ongoing opportunities to meet. 
Another member stated that she believes meeting gives pastors an opportunity to get to 
know each other on a more personal basis; learn from each other; trust each other; and 
give encouragement and support. It was stated that this was believed to be especially 
important for new pastors. 

Question #3: Finally to the third question regarding whether support would make 


a difference during the sermonic moment, the group stated that congregations have heard 
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too many sermons in which the pastor’s frustration and personal opinions have been the 
focus of sermons preached. Examples were shared as to how this was manifested during 
the sermon. Group members shared that it was the desire of congregations to leave 
worship feeling inspired and not put down, and because of the frustration of the pastor, 


too often the latter occurs. 


Focus Group-Pastors Camden District 


The researcher also conducted a focus group with pastors of the Camden district 
in which eight pastors attended. It was in this group that pastors acknowledged their need 
for support from each other. 

Pastors expressed that there was too little communication, fellowship or 
collegiality between pastors. They acknowledged feelings of isolation and one pastor 
expressed feelings of not being cared about. This pastor referred to the death of his son in 
which there was no attendance of colleagues at the funeral. Another pastor reported that 
he had been hospitalized but had received no visits or phone calls. 

Pastors reported that assistance was needed in order to deal with issues of conflict 
within congregations. It was expressed that conflict between pastor and boards often 
linger and may even grow as a result of the pastor’s lack of understanding and training in 
how to deal with these situations. One pastor stated that seminary training does not 
prepare the pastor for all that he or she need to know in order to effectively pastor 


congregations and that it was his belief that it was the denominations job to fill m the 


gaps. 
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Surveys 


Surveys were distributed to congregations of the Camden district. The survey was 
designed to determine the impact of sermons preached pre and post group experience. 
The researcher wanted to know if sermons were impacting the spiritual and personal lives 
of congregants and if so, if this impact resulted in participation in out reach ministries. 

Pastors were contacted by telephone and letters were sent to solicit the 
participation and cooperation of project participants. Letters described the purpose of the 
survey, explaining that the intent of the survey was not to evaluate sermons preached but 
to determine the impact of sermons preached on the congregation. 

After receiving verbal cooperation from pastors, suggestions were given as to how 
surveys might be distributed to the congregation. It was suggested that because of 
attendance on Sunday mornings, distribution could be made following the morning 
worship. It was explained that the survey would take approximately ten minutes to 
complete. 

Another suggestion was that the church secretary might be used for the 
distribution and collection of surveys. It was also explained that names of individual 
should not be placed on surveys and that no more than twenty surveys would be 
distributed to each congregation. The researcher believed that the confidentiality of 
participants should be respected and in most cases, 20 surveys represented more than 
20% of the congregation. In addition, it was stated that the letter sent to pastors should be 


read to participants prior to completing the survey explaining the intent of the survey. 
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Following the completion of surveys, pastors were asked to return them to the 
researcher. It was explained that persons who completed the pre group survey would also 
be asked to complete post group surveys. 

Twenty churches received survey packets however; only 10 packets were returned 
representing ten congregations. The total number of surveys received from all 
congregations was 54, The survey included the following questions: 

1) Was the sermon helpful in clarifying the mission of the church? In response to 
this question, 44 participants found the sermon to be very helpful. Nine participants 
indicated that the sermon was somewhat helpful, and 1 participant stated that the sermon 
was not helpful in this area. 

2) Was the sermon helpful in clarifying your role as a member in relationship to 
the church’s mission? Regarding the second question addressing participants 
understanding of their role as it pertained to the mission of the church, 45 participants 
indicated that the sermon was very helpful in clarifying their role; 8 indicated that the 
sermon was somewhat helpful and 1 participant indicated that the sermon was not helpful 
in this area. 

3) Did the sermon encourage you to make changes in your spiritual life? Forty 
three participants reported that they were very encouraged; 7 were somewhat encouraged; 
2 were not encouraged and 2 participants did not respond to this question. 

4) Did the sermon encourage you to make changes in your personal life? 
Regarding changes in their personal lives, 49 participants stated that they were very 
encouraged; 4 participants were somewhat encouraged and 1 participant indicated that he 


or she was not encouraged. 
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5) Was your faith strengthened as a result of the sermon? The next question 
addressed the faith of participants. Forty five participants indicated that as a result of the 
sermon, their faith was strengthened; 8 were somewhat strengthened and 1 individual did 
not respond to the question 

§) Was your commitment to the church strengthened? This question addressed 
commitment to the church. Forty eight participants indicated that their commitment was 
strengthened; 5 were somewhat strengthened and 1 participant did not respond to the 
question. 

7) Did the sermon provide direction for you Christian life? In response to this 
question, 43 participants indicated that the sermon provided much direction; 10 stated 
that the sermon provided some direction and 1 participant stated that no direction was 
provided. 

8) Were you motivated to become involved in outreach ministry as a result of the 
sermon? To the final question, participants were asked if the sermon motivated the 
participants to engage in outreach ministry. Thirty participants indicated that they were 
very motivated; 15 stated that they were somewhat motivated; 3 stated that they were not 
motivated and 6 participants did not respond to the question. 

Six pastors attended support group meetings with varying degrees of attendance. 
Post group surveys were sent fo the churches of all attendees. The number of post group 
surveys returned was 41, representing a decrease of 13 respondents to the survey. 

An analysis of the data suggested that there was no significant difference between 
pre and post group surveys to be determined. It should be noted however, that 2 of the 41 


respondents of the post group survey shifted their responses from some what helpful to 
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very helpful categories. The researcher concluded that perhaps, some members of the 
post group survey did not represent those taking the pre-group survey or something had 
changed causing these individuals to change their opinions. The researcher could not 
determine however, that this represented a change in sermons preached. 

Two of the 41 post survey group participants did not respond to the question 
pertaining to outreach ministry. There was only one change of response to the third 
question indicating that the participant was somewhat encouraged to make changes in his 
or her spiritual life. 

An overall analysis of both surveys suggested that a majority of those surveyed 
were impacted positively by sermons preached. The lack of significant difference 
between pre and post group experience surveys may be attributed to different factors. 
Factors to be considered include but are not limited to the erratic attendance of support 
group participants as well as the time span of the project. 

Although the researcher was aware that the instructions indicated that the same 
persons were to take pre and post group surveys, it could not be determined that all of the 
same persons participated in both surveys. 

This researcher was also aware that some respondents may not have been familiar 
with or did not understand certain terminology used in the survey, in particular, the 
questions addressing spiritual lives and personal behavior. This was not determined 
through the data however but based on the experience of the research as pastor. It appears 
that sometime it is difficult for congregational members to understand the difference. 


Additionally, the researcher could not account for the deciine in number of post group 
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experience surveys. The researcher believed, however, that there was a link between 
support group participation and post group surveys. 

Through an analysis of methodologies used which included surveys, interviews 
and focus groups, the researcher discovered that there was a commonality or consensus of 
concerns, with few exceptions. 

There was agreement from interviews and the delegate focus group that there was 
an absence of sufficient support from the denomination. All sources, with the exception 
of the context pastors indicated that the denomination was doing a poor job of supporting 
pastors. 

Context pastors however, did not state that the denomination was doing a good 
job in the support of pastors; rather, it was that the subject of support from the 
denomination was not a source of discussion. 

Interviews held with the Bishop, presiding elders and pastors of the Jersey City 
district, indicated a need for support but failed to describe what form support should take 
other than additional training. 

Support from the denomination was described exclusively as training which came 
primarily from the departments of Evangelism and Christian Education. One presiding 
elders stated however, that these departments were doing a poor job of meeting the 
training needs of pastors. With the exception of delegate focus group members this 
subject was only addressed through training needs. 

Interviews indicated that there was a lack of knowledge regarding other sources 
of support that could and should be made available to pastors. Focus group members 


representing delegates of the Camden district did however indicate needs and suggested 
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sources of support that should be made available through the denomination. These group 
members appeared to be more aware of additional forms of support available. 

Focus group pastors provided no information regarding denominational support 
and primarily spoke of support from peers. It appeared that there was a lack of 
expectation that the denomination could, would or even should provide support other 
than training. Additionally, it appeared that pastors and presiding elders were unaware of 
other avenues of support available to pastors. This statement was confirmed in the 
interview with the presiding elder #1 in which he was advised of opportunities through 
funding sources for support that was discovered through the use of the internet. 

All sources with the exception of the context pastors, spoke of the financial 
burdens carried by pastors and congregations and indicated that these responsibilities 
were sources of frustration for pastors and congregations. These sources also stated that 
financial responsibilities served as a deterrent to outreach ministry which require monies 
from local congregations. 

All sources with the exception of context pastors, and support group members 
spoke of the impact of frustration and isolation on sermons preached. Presiding elder # 1 
stated that he believed that evidence of this impact could be seen in “a lack of 
presentation” in sermons preached. Presentation was described by the presiding elder in 
terms of content and delivery of sermons. Presiding elder # 2 stated that he was a better 
preacher as a result of support and delegate focus group members stated that frustration 


of pastors was sometimes experienced through the message. They attributed this 


frustration, in part to inadequate support between pastors. 
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All sources stated the need for more support between pastors. The focus group 
attended by delegates emphasized support coming from fifth Sunday worship services 
however; context pastors did not mention fifth Sunday fellowships in their focus group 
meeting. The delegate focus group stated that these worship services were more 
beneficial to congregations than to pastors. They stated that fifth Sunday services 
provided opportunities for congregations to worship and fellowship together however, it 
was the opinion of the group that pastors needed additional opportunities for pastors only. 

Interviews of the presiding elders suggested that in most instances, peer support 
was limited to individual friendships. All sources agreed that pastors have opportunities 
to come together at meetings but stated that these opportunities do no provide the support 
pastors need from one another. Presiding elder #1 stated that support requires sharing and 
one reason for the lack of support between pastors was that sharing meant exposing 
oneself which can lead to feelings of shame. This presiding elder also stated that it was 
his belief that a source of fear was that sharing could lead to judgment by peers regarding 
the competence of the pastor 

Interviews with the presiding elders and pastors indicated that travel, family 
responsibilities and the bi-vocational status of pastors presented additional obstacles to 
support among pastors. The researcher learned from these sources that multiple 
responsibilities in addition to financial obligations of home and church presented barriers 
to support among pastors. The researcher learned that an overwhelming majority of 
pastors were bi-vocational due in part to churches not being able to provide adequately 


for the pastor and his or her family. 
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The researcher determined from the interviews that the busy schedules of pastors 
have led in some instances to self neglect. Some pastors indicated that time with family 
had been sacrificed because of denominational and congregational responsibilities and 
that their schedules allowed them to attend only those activities that were considered 
mandatory. It was the opinion of this researcher that pastors were in positions where they 
believed that they must attend to the needs of everyone else before attending to their own 
needs. 

It should be noted that although there was agreement among most regarding 
issues that affect pastors and congregations that there was an absence of input by context 
pastors in many significant areas. 

It was noticeable to this researcher that there was no input from context pastors 
regarding denominational support although it was recognized by context pastors that 
insufficient support existed between pastors. Equally noticeable was the absence of input 
from pastors regarding the financial burden from the denomination experienced by 
pastors and congregations. 

Pastors were also silent on the issue of fifth Sunday worship services which the 
delegate focus group described as important to congregations. Most significant to this 
project was that pastors did not speak of the impact of frustration on sermons preached. 
And although delegate focus group members spoke of this impact, pre and post surveys 
indicated that members of congregations surveyed were impacted positively by sermons 
preached. 

As a result of research and observations this researcher believed that pastors were 


reluctant to speak on subjects that should be significant to their ministries. Most obvious 
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to this researcher was the lack of input from pastors regarding denominational issues. It is 
speculation by the researcher however that this reluctance may be due to concerns by 
pastors as to how they are viewed by denominational leaders as well as the perceived 
conception of pastors that there is a connection between the ability of the pastor to raise 
general claims and pastoral appointments. 

Although support from the denomination did not appear to be of concern to 
context pastors, presiding elders spoke of the hardship faced by pastors and 
congregations to raise denominational assessments. This observation might be due in part 
to presiding elders having dual responsibilities of presiding elders and pastors. 

It was the opinion of this researcher that it was not viewed as acceptable for 
pastors to voice their concerns or expectations regarding some denominational issues. To 
do so might be interpreted as complaining or not being qualified to fulfill their 
responsibility as pastor. 

It was also the opinion of this researcher that although pastors recognized the 
tremendous responsibilities of their position, they were not aware of the responsibility of 
denominational leaders to provide the support that is needed to carry out those 
responsibilities. As one presiding stated, it was the “responsibility of the tree to provide 
support to the branches and not the other way around” 

Based on information provided through interviews, focus groups and surveys, 
intervention was provided in support of the researcher’s hypothesis that the lack of 


support of pastors may lead to feelings of frustration and isolation, thereby negatively 


impacting the preaching engagement. 
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Support Group for Pastors 


As aresult of information gathered from all sources, the researcher concluded that 
a support group experience would be the focus of this dissertation project. The purpose of 
the group support group experience was to determine if support would have a positive 
impact on sermons preached. 

The research project was designed to include 8 pastors from the context and to 
include eight 90 minute sessions. A total of 10 pastors committed to participate in the 
group. Pastors were to have input into one issue of concern to be addressed by the group. 
This issue was to be arrived at through a consensus process. 

The first session was designed to be informational and to establish an atmosphere 
of mutual concern and respect. Rules of the group were to be discussed and pastors would 
share information about themselves that participants felt comfortable sharing. The session 
time period from 10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. was agreed upon by project participants prior to 
the first session. The first session was to be held at the church pastored by the researcher, 
however future sessions were to be determined by the group. 

Pastors were contacted two days prior to the meeting to confirm their attendance 
and preparation for the meeting was made by the researcher. Food was made available in 
consideration for those who had extended travel time. 

None of the 10 pastors scheduled attended this meeting. However, as a follow-up 
to the meeting, pastors were contacted the following Monday. All of the pastors had 


various reasons why they had not attended. Reasons included: a) they had forgotten; b) 


they had previous engagements that they failed to remember, and c) one pastor called 
reporting an emergency situations. 

The next meeting was scheduled to occur at the same time and place but was to 
occur two weeks later. Consideration was given to a district event that was scheduled the 
weekend following the first meeting. At this meeting, two participants attended. 

The participants and the researcher abandoned the previous agenda due to 
insufficient attendees and discussed reasons for the lack of participation. Reasons 
included the busy schedules of pastors and the distance participants had to travel. 

It was decided by the two project participants that they would assist the researcher 
in contacting group participants in order to encourage attendance. It was also decided that 
a more centralized location might be an incentive for participation. Most participants 
would have had to travel approximately forty five minutes to the Camden location in 
order to attend group meetings. 

It was also decided that the location should be changed to an African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church in Willingboro, New Jersey. The researcher stated that she would 
contact the pastor requesting that she host the meeting. This pastor had previously 
consented to be a project participant and stated that the church would be available for the 
next meeting and all future meetings of the project. 

During the second meeting the researcher acknowledged the discouragement 
experienced by the two program participant and believed contact from these two 
participants would encourage others as well as serve as incentive for their continued 


participation. The researcher understood that other strategies might be necessary in order 


to achieve greater participation. 
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At the following meeting, which was the third scheduled meeting, 4 program 
participants were in attendance. The group consisted of 2 male and 2 female pastors. 
With the exception of one pastor, all participants appeared to freely express their opinions 
and concerns. One of the female pastors did however, report to the researcher after the 
group that she felt reluctant to express her opinion since she was a new pastor. The two 
males were veteran pastors who had at least twenty years of pastoral experience. 

The focus of the discussion began with concerns regarding the financial burden 
experienced by pastors and congregations. One group member stated that the 
denomination was not sensitive to this issue and he did not believe change would occur in 
this area. This group member stated that the mission of the church had moved from 
ministry to money in order to support the denomination. 

In this group meeting, concern was not expressed regarding peer support. It 
appeared to the researcher that the two veteran pastors had found support with one 
another and did not expect support to come from peers outside of their circle or the 
denomination. The researcher recognizes this as one form of peer support but also 
understands that at this level, support is limited and benefits only a few. 

The group did not speak of denominational support in any significant way. 
However the feeling of the researcher was that there was no expectation from group 
members that the denomination would provide support to pastors. 

It was at this meeting that project participants introduced issues to be considered 
for discussion at future mectings. Issues discussed were described as training needs rather 


than specifically support issues. 
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An issue of importance raised by one group member was his frustration with the 
training process. This participant referred to a recent training addressing pastoral, 
congregational and community transformation. The participant stated that there was no 
input solicited from pastors regarding training needs or suggestions as to who, where or 
how training should be provided. This participant stated that the process excluded pastors 
from input as well as participation and his reaction was that he was offended and resented 
the process. 

The participant stated that it was an inconvenience as well as an unnecessary 
expense for New Jersey pastors to travel to Ohio and that it was his opinion that training 
should have been provided at the conference level. This pastor stated that many pastors 
do no have the money necessary for travel and hotel expenses and that the requirement of 
these trainings adds an additional burden on congregations and in most instances, the 
pastor and his or her family. The researcher recognizes that many pastors have to bear 
this expense at a personal level in that congregations cannot afford to send pastors to 
trainings. 

During this meeting a female pastor stated that she needed assistance in dealing 
with a difficutt member and a frustrated and sometimes angry congregation. This pastor 
was recently appointed to the church. This congregation was described as having 
experienced multiple loses of leadership; ineffective leaders and the loss of membership 
in part due to the absence of each of the above stated. In spite of the difficulty of the 
challenge and the inexperience of the pastor, she believed that she did not receive 


adequate support for the challenge from peers or the denomination. 
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This pastor wanted to know if assistance could be provided from the group in 
addressing conflict she experienced from one individual. The participant described an 
individual who opposed every idea that was presented by the pastor. This individual had 
been a member of the congregation for many years, she was in a leadership position and 
the pastor was at a loss as to how she should handle the situation. 

It was during this meeting that project participants decided that given the limited 
time the group would have together, they would address the issue of conflict within local 
congregations. After discussion, the group identified conflict avoidance, conflict 
management and conflict resolution as areas to be addressed during this project. 

At this meeting one group member stated that he would not be able to continue 
with the project. A discussion followed regarding the inconvenience of meeting because 
of the distance that participants had to travel. 

The researcher discussed the possibility of conference calls with the group and it 
was agreed upon that conference calls would be a viable option for group members. The 
group also decided that the researcher would solicit the assistance of a local pastor well 
versed in the area of conflict to present at the next meeting. 

Participants were notified of the next meeting via a conference call. Six pastors 
participated in the process. Three new members were added to the group, two females 
and one male pastor. The presenter provided information on congregational conflict that 
covered all of the identified areas. He began by giving the group a working definition of 
conflict. The presenter provided information on classifications of conflict; approaches to 


conflict which included traditional and contemporary views; and assumptions about 


conflict. The presenter provided information on nine common sources of conflict in 
congregations and conflict management styles. See addendums attached. 

His presentation was followed by a discussion of the presented material and 
project participants were sent materials pertaining to the presentation, a bibliography of 
reading materials and the e-mail address of the presenter in the event participant had 
questions that were not addressed during the conference call. 

The fifth scheduled meeting was facilitated by one of the project participants. 
This presenter provided information relative to the management of conflict. Present at 
this meeting were 4 project participants. The researcher was informed of a personal 
emergency of one participant and was unable to contact one pastor who was apart of the 
previous meeting. In addition, one pastor who contacted the presenter earlier during the 
week stating that he would like to join the group, called stating that a member of the 
church died and that he had to preside at the funeral. 

The presenter provided information from his perspective as how to manage 
conflict within the congregation. His focus was the use of the discipline to inform 
members of the accountability structure within the church. This presenter believed that 
sometimes conflict arises due to a lack of knowledge and understanding and his approach 
to managing conflict was to keep everyone notified and informed. This presenter stated 
that conflict which he described as disagreements will emerge but is managed through 
clear expectations and information. Group members participated in the discussion and 
expressed their appreciation for the presenter and the information that was provided. One 
group member who had been pastoring for less than five years requested that the 


presenter would become her mentor. She stated that she appreciated his wisdom and his 
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knowledge. There were no written materials provided by the presenter. However 
participants were encouraged to take notes. 

The sixth meeting was attended by attended by five project participants. The 
participant who called regarding a family emergency returned to the group. The presenter 
who was also a project participant spoke on the resolution of congregational conflict. She 
spoke on the importance of establishing good relationships with congregational members 
without compromising the position of the pastor. She stated that it was her belief that 
members will often follow leadership when there is a good relationship between pastor 
and congregants. The presenter wanted to know if participants in their experience heard 
congregational members state “that’s my pastor”. She stated that when it happens, this is 
an indication that relationship building is occurring. The presenter stated that when this 
takes place, in her experience, the means that people are ready to work and resolve issues 
that might arise. 

The final meeting did not take place until approximately one month later. Four 
participants were available to attend the meeting which was completed via telephone 
conference calls. Schedules and district actives interfered with the scheduling of the 
meeting. This meeting served as an evaluation of the project, and it was agreed upon by 
project participants that this would be the final meeting. 

Project participants agreed that initially the group had a rocky start and that 1t had 
been a long process, but expressed their appreciation and stated that meeting through 
conference calls had been an incentive and was convenient. 

Participants stated that they had gained additional knowledge from presenters and 


would use that knowledge to enhance their ministries. Participants did not acknowledge 


that the experience would have a direct impact on preaching specifically, but believed 
that it would impact ministry in generally. 

Participants stated that they believed that it was important that group members 
maintain contact with each other in order to continue to provide support. They stated that 
within a short period of time, participants had gained knowledge and respect for one 
another. All agreed that the process had been helpful and wished to see additional 
opportunities for groups within the district and the conference. 

The researcher approached the project with the expectation that a support group 
experience would address feelings of frustration and isolation experienced by pastors and 
that support of peers would positively impact the preaching moment. However the 
intended purpose of the project hypothesized by the researcher was not supported by the 
group experience. 

The erratic attendance of group member was in part attributed to busy schedules 
of pastors and travel time to meeting locations served as a deterrent to attendance. 
Distance initially posed a problem for participants in that participants did not desire to 
drive the miles necessary to attend meetings and the researcher believes that initially, 
participants experienced these meeting as another expectation adding to their already 
busy schedules. It is the belief of the researcher that there was a desire of some 
participants to attend group meeting however, prioritizing meant that these meeting 
would not be the first priority of participants. 

Attempts to address the issue of attendance included: soliciting the assistance of 
the two initial members; moving the meeting to what was believed to be a more 


centralized location and meeting via conference calls. All attempts proved to be 
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problematic; however, the greatest degree of success was obtained through conference 
calls. 

The presentation by the first presenter was informative and addressed issues 
through a more structured format. However information from program participants who 
presented information was not consistent with what had previously had been presented. 

One of the first groups was attended initially by veteran pastors who were willing 
to share sensitive information. However, as the focus of the group changed it was noticed 
by the researcher that sensitive information that had been initially shared became less 
apart of the discussion. It was the researcher’s belief’ that after these issues were raised by 
participants, they became less important in that participants did not feel that they would 
be addressed. It was during this discussion that one project participant stated, “I will 
leave it up to you guys to fight that fight.” 

After the third group meeting, the makeup of the group became primarily female. 
It was after the last formal meeting of the group that issues primarily relating to the 
female gender were raised and decisions were made regarding future plans of individual 
members as well as organized efforts as a group. 

It is the researcher’s belief that there were issues to be raised that primarily affect 
this group and that a separate support group to discuss the experiences of female pastors 
would be beneficial in order to further empowering women in ministry. 

Overall, the researcher learned that groups need to be designed to address specific 
issues and concerns as well as those giving attention to issues such as new pastors; 
experienced pastors who are looking for growth opportunities in order that they might 
better serve their churches; female pastors who are in need of addressing gender related 
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issues; pastors of both genders who have a genuine interest in understanding and working 


together as well as others not mentioned. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Chapter Six of this dissertation project will include reflections, summary and 
conclusions encompassing all aspects of the project's experience to include: interviews, 
focus groups, surveys and the support group experience. 

The writer recognized that the Doctor of Ministry experience parallels in some 
significant ways the writer’s personal history and her journey in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. Although the writer's personal history was previously discussed 
in Chapter One, the writer will reiterate and make significant connections whenever 
appropriate in this final portion of the paper. 

The United Theological Seminary academic experience began a few months prior 
to relocation of the writer's pastoral appointment to the New Jersey Conference which 
necessitated a change of context. 

The transition from the Louisiana conference to the New Jersey conference was 
difficult in that upon arrival, the writer did not know other pastors nor had any type of 
relationship with other pastors of the conference. This point was significant for two 


reasons: 1) it was the experience of this writer that integration/acceptance of female 
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clergy into a conference was more difficult than her male counterpart, and 2) there was a 
lack of significant support of the project from male clergy of the context district. 

It should be noted also that the writer was the only female in her peer group of 
African American Baptist male clergy at United Theological Seminary. These issues are 
being raised in order to place into perspective the need for acceptance and support in 
ministry regardless of the gender of the individual. 

The writer recognized that potential of being the only female in the group could 
be uncomfortable if not problematic for D.Min. group members. She asked the peer 
group if and how the group experience might be impacted by her presence. 

A brief discussion was led by one of the mentors of the group and the conclusion 
of group members was that the writer’s presence did not pose a problem for the group. 
Nevertheless, the writer confesses that she never felt completely integrated into the group 
and no current or future relationships were formed. It is necessary to say that integration 
into any group is a shared responsibility of all parties involved. And the writer was 
willing to accept her share of that responsibility. 

The writer believed that it was also necessary to state that acceptance of female 
ministers into clergy group experiences, particularly if one is the only female can be 
difficult and yet the writer feels that the presence of a female, even if she is the only one, 
can bring a richness to the group experience that could prove beneficial to all of its 


members. 
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Interviews 


Following an interview with the Bishop of Mid-Atlantic I, it was the writer’s 
opinion that the Bishop of Mid-Atlantic I was very mindful of the need for transformation 
in all aspects of the life of the church. The writer concluded that responses from the 
Bishop were directly related to the Bishop’s concern for church growth (spiritual and 
numerical) as well as recognizing the need for better prepared and more committed 
pastors, officers and congregational members. This concern or burden for congregations 
was clearly reflected in the interview with the Bishop. However, what appeared to be 
missing was awareness that in order to produce more committed pastors, resulting in 
healthier congregations; more attention needs to be given to the needs and concerns of 
those who are assigned to lead, in this case, the pastor. 

It was undeniably clear to the writer that concern expressed by the Bishop was for 
the betterment of the church however, it appeared to the writer that metaphorically 
speaking, the understanding needs to be that the horse must come before the cart. In this 
instance attention need to be given to pastors before the cart or in the instance, the church 
can be driven. In other words, those who care for others as well as God’s church must be 
provided for so that they might more effectively give. 

Interviews with the presiding elders, (perhaps because they represented the line of 
supervision between bishop and pastors) indicated that presiding elders were more in 
touch with the needs and concerns of pastors. Presiding elders discussed issues such as 
the bi-vocational status of pastors, distances pastors had to travel for church meetings and 


the financial stress pastors experience due to financial requirements of their respective 
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churches as well as their own personal financial responsibilities. Presiding elders as 
previously stated assume responsibility for pastoring churches as well as oversee 
churches in their charge. This could in part account for what appears to be an increased 
sensitivity to these issues. 

Although issues were raised and addressed in interviews with presiding elders, it 
was not clear to the interviewer that the seriousness of these concerns had been 
articulated to the Bishop, and if presented, the writer understood that budgetary 
constraints would be prohibitive to addressing these and other issues in any significant or 
meaningful way. 

Interviews with context associates were with women. The interviewer discovered 
that although when calls were made to both male and female pastors, these calls were less 
likely to be responded to by male pastors. The writer did not receive any return calls from 
male context associates. The researcher concluded that her calls were an imposition to 
male clergy whereas female clergy were willing to share their opinions on a variety of 
subjects such as the lack of support or the need for additional support, specifically from 
their male counterparts. 

It was also reported by female context associates that in addition to insufficient 
support, there was inadequate integration of female clergy into the conference system. 
Female clergy reported the absence of or inadequate representation in the pulpit during 
worship services as well as inadequate representation on major committees such as 
budget, finance, holy orders, and examination committees. As understood by the writer, 
the focus appeared to be the lack of representation in chairing committees rather than 


participation on committees. 
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Focus Groups 


Regarding the delegate focus group, the researcher observed that with the 
exception of one male who left the group early, the focus group consisted of primarily 
female participants. It should be explained however, that the majority of delegates 
representing individual churches are in fact female. The writer believed that this 
phenomenon exists: 1) because there are more women in most if not all of the local 
churches; 2) women are more likely to adjust their work schedules to attend meetings and 
conferences, and 3) the apparent lack of interest of male congregants to participate at this 
level. This assumption was based on personal observations by the researcher. 

Focus group delegate members appeared to be more willing and open to 
discussing their concerns regarding pastors, church growth and finances. Two of these 
issues which included pastoral appointments and finances appeared to be of more concern 
than the third, which was church growth. 

Focus group delegates did however express concern regarding their pastors and 
their respective spiritual and emotional needs. However, there was no expression of 
concern regarding the financial needs of the pastor and his or her family. It appeared to 
the writer that employment of pastors outside of ministry was an expectation of some 
congregations. However, delegate focus group members expressed concern regarding 
what was described as unending request for additional financial support of the 
denomination beyond tithes and offerings. Members complained that too much time was 


spent addressing the raising of general claims and other assessments. 
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The group did conclude that pastors needed more support from each other as well 
as denominational leaders. Absent from the discussion was the topic of support to the 
pastor’s spouse and the family. 

Regarding the issue of church growth, delegate focus group members appeared to 
be satisfied with the size of their congregations and it was stated by one delegate that she 
"liked being apart of a small church.” Nevertheless, when claims were raised or there was 
a request for increased giving, complaints arose. 

The primary concern of the pastoral focus group was the apparent lack of concern 
or support between pastors. Although this was a concem, equally expressed was the time 
and distance that pastors had to travel in order to share worship experiences with one 
another. This time appeared to the writer to be in some respects burdensome rather than 
beneficial. 

During the course of the pastor’s focus group, it became apparent to the 
researcher that pastors did not raise the issue of financial concerns and it was the 
interpretation of the researcher that it was believed by pastors to be inappropriate or 
unacceptable to do so. Nevertheless, the writer understood that raising claims and other 
assessment was problematic to many if not most pastors 

Noticeably absent from the pastor focus group was those individuals who 
pastored major congregations. If present it was observed by the writer that these pastors 
seating positions indicated that they were not participants and this was further indicated 
by their lack of verbal response. It appears to this researcher that there are distinctions 
made between who is a major pastor, who is considered minor as well as gender 


distinctions. 
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Surveys 


Surveys were received with lukewarm reception by pastors. The majority of 
surveys was not acknowledged and was not returned to the researcher. Although the 
intent of the survey was explained to the pastors, the researcher believed that in some 
instances pastors misinterpreted the intent of the survey as a judgment regarding the 
preaching of their respective pastors. 

Also the researcher interpreted the pastor's experience as "one more obligation" 
and felt that pastors believed their responses would require further involvement into the 
project which they were not willing to make. 

One senior pastor stated that he would not participate in the support group 
experience because he was too busy and he did not return the survey. However, 
this pastor would call periodically to find out how the project was progressing and would 
offer an explanation regarding the lack of participation. He also offered suggestions as to 
how the researcher might increase attendance. Although the researcher understood his 
actions to be genuine, the researcher also believed that age and other factors made it 


difficult for the pastor to become more involved. 


Support Group 


The researcher experienced tremendous difficulty and frustration in implementing 


and maintaining the support group experience. Most pastors attributed their difficulty in 


failing to attend the meetings based on their busy schedules. 
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Although pastors expressed interest, they also addressed time and distance as 
factors for failing to attend the meetings. Upon reflection, the researcher believed that in 
part pastors did not understand or perhaps did not believe that the project would be of 
benefit to them and the work that they do. It is the belief of the researcher that some 
pastors understood the project to be of benefit to the researcher but would have no impact 
on preaching or their ability to pastor congregations. 

Although several meetings were held with pastors prior to the support group 
experience, the researcher did not believe that pastors believed the support group to of be 
importance to them. In some instances, the researcher believed that there was a lack of 
understanding of the possible long term impact of the group or even that support groups 
could be sustained. 

As the writer reflected on what might have been done differently, the writer 
understood that time and previous commitments were major factors for project 
participants. Pastors speed much time figuring out how they are going to accomplish the 
myriad of expectations required of them. 

It is the writer’s belief that more time could have been spent explaining the intent 
of the group and the inherent benefits to pastors and their congregations. Additionally, 
denominational leaders should have been apart of this process, indicating their support 
and recognition of the need. 

Consistently present at support group meetings were female pastors. However, at 
the last four meetings one male pastor attended who had recently completed a dissertation 
project. Therefore, this pastor understood the importance of the project for pastors and 


the context. 
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From the beginning of the project, the researcher realized that concessions and 
accommodations needed to be made in order to encourage attendance. Initially, the 
researcher thought that monetary reimbursement for travel would be an incentive; 
however, the researcher abandoned this idea because of financial reasons and because she 
believed that attendance should be based on each participant's belief in the project. 

Numerous phone calls were made to encourage attendance as well as reminders of 
the next meeting. However, participation remained Jess than planned for and desired. 
Pastors would commit to attending meetings but would not show up for scheduled 
meetings. 

Relocation of the group was an option that was initially considered by the 
researcher and was supported by group members. However, relocation did not prove to 
be the answer to attendance. Consideration was given to the church in Willingborough, 
however at that meeting only four pastors attended. The writer then considered the church 
in Trenton but this plan was abandoned because it was at least three weeks before the 
pastor of the church responded to the writer’s request. 

The researcher decided that the next recourse would be to have conference calls 
which would be less time consuming for participants and would eliminate the need for 
travel, thereby allowing participants to meet without leaving their homes. The researcher 
did not anticipate the cost factor of conference calls but decided that whatever was 
necessary in order to complete the project would be accomplished. The idea of 
conference calls was unanimously accepted by all members of the group and all believed 
that this would be feasible for the purposes of the project. The writer discovered through 


a conversation with another pastor who was not a member of the African Methodist 
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Episcopal Zion Church that there was an existing avenue to free conference calls, The 
information was shared with the writer and the remaining group experiences were held 
via conference calls. 

Upon agreement of the group the topic of discussion would be the presence of 
anger within congregations. It had been previously discussed that some congregations 
were angry because of, but not exclusive to, financial burdens placed on congregations. 
The researcher contacted a member of the church who was considered knowledgeable in 
this area to present on the subject. Members of the group were contacted and it was 
agreed that this informative professional associate would be an excellent presenter and 
facilitator of the discussion. 

The presenter provided excellent information which marked the beginning of 
additional conference calls on the subject. Following this presentation, it was decided that 
two other members of the group who had experience conducting workshops and seminars 
on this subject would provide follow up information. 

The following groups were presenter led and discussions were facilitated by those 
who presented. The researcher served as co-facilitator of all of the groups. Group 
discussions were informative and members stated that they had learned much from the 
experience. The last group was an evaluation of the group experience. All acknowledged 
the difficulty of getting the group started but stated that others could have benefited from 
the group's experiences. 

No one expressed concern that conference calls were a deterrent or inhibited the 


group process. Nevertheless, the researcher understood that conference calls were utilized 
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as an option because of circumstances beyond the researcher's control but a better option 
would have been to meet personally in small groups. 

Issues that arose during the project experience were: 1) that more pastors should 
have participated; 2) that discussions of mutual interest would be beneficial to all pastors; 
3) that gifts and talents were being utilized by only a select few; and 4) the sole male 
member of the group voiced his belief that nothing would change. 

Nevertheless, although change has not had an opportunity to occur regarding this 
issue, change is occurring as reflected in the summary of this paper. More female pastors 
are voicing concern and their desire to actively participate in the life of the district, 
conference and connectional church. Resolutions are being written in order to address 
issues of importance to the denomination and pastors specifically and three women from 


the group are campaigning for delegate to the General Conference. 


Summary 


Although there was initially little cooperation and much frustration for the 
developer of the project and perhaps for project participants who decided to remain with 
the group, the writer reports that many positives occurred as a result of the group 
experience. 

First, participants began to communicate with each other who had previously only 
spoken to each other regarding insignificant and/or superficial issues in the past. As a 


result, communication became more honest and opened. The researcher also observed 
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that female participants were able to bond, forming what appear to be permanent 
relationships. 

Support was given beyond the implementation of the project and female pastors 
left the experience feeling connected and continued to communicate with each other 
regarding significant events that were occurring in their ministries as well as personal 
events that were occurring in their lives. 

This communication as stated did not center exclusively on problems but 
included, seeking the expertise of others in order to gain a greater understanding as to 
how participants might accomplish ministry goals. 

As stated, one very knowledgeable male pastor remained with the group and 
gained the respect of all group members. The remaining female pastors experienced 
friendships and mutual respect for each other. Group members became united and 
decided to include other clergy into a circle of clergy members and pastors. 

There was a sense of empowerment that occurred between the women in the 
group. Decisions were made outside of the group experience to impact the context and 
the denomination. The women decided that they had something to contribute. The writer 
believes that perhaps what occurred outside of the group experience had equal or greater 
importance than that which occurred in the group. However, the group became the 
mechanic whereby change could possibly occur and group participants felt encouraged 
and empowered. 

The impact of the group experienced was demonstrated in various tangible ways. 
Three women decided to seriously campaign at the annual conference as delegate to the 


general conference. Each participant pledged support for one another. Of importance was 
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female clergy representation which no member could remember having occurred in 
recent years or prior years. 

Delegates discussed resolutions to the General Conference and decided to 
collaborate with each other regarding resolutions of interest. These resolutions were 
believed to include male and female clergy agendas for strengthening all pastors and 
churches. 

Prior to the support group experience the researcher was informed that 5" Sunday 
fellowships where pastors and congregations come together to worship and fellowship 
had been cancelled. A discussion was held with one of the presiding elders regarding the 
reason why these fellowships no longer existed. Following the group experience, pastors 
were informed that 5" Sunday fellowships would be reinstituted and that the first 
fellowship would begin the 5 Sunday in April. Although it has not been confirmed, the 
writer believes that plans are being made to reinstitute the ministerial alliance of the 
context district. 

It was learned during the support group experience that two female clergy were 
making plans to further their education in pursuit of the Doctoral degrees. It was also 
learned that both members were currently enrolled in seminary and that one was pursuing 
the Doctor of Ministry degree while the other was pursing the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. 

What proved exciting to the writer was the fact that participants were able to 
discover the talents and gifts of each other. Two participants were invited to share in a 
women’s retreat at the researcher's church, however, only one of the women was able to 


participate due to a previous engagement. Although, the researcher was not aware of 
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other events of this sort it is the writer’s understanding that plans were being made to 
support each other in ministry endeavors. 

The writer found interesting that although the research indicated that pastors were 
feeling overwhelmed, frustrated and burdened by the financial demands imposed by the 
denomination, this group of participants were optimistic and upbeat regarding ministry. 
Each had ministry goals and was in the process of implementing those goais. 
Additionally, referrals were made to pastor in order to promote and benefit other pastors 
and congregations. 

In a conversation with one member, she stated that she had made a decision to do 
what she could do regarding denominational/context expectations and not to worry about 
the rest. This indicated to the writer that this pastor was freeing herself from that which 
she had no control over and would concentrate on those areas that would be beneficial to 
the local church. She also stated that there were too many structures in the church which 
created too many demands and that she refused to become overwhelmed by what she 
could not control. 

Another interesting observation of the group was that all group members were 
above the age of 55 years. The researcher believed that the maturity of group members 
had much to do with the success of the group and the anticipated followed up success. It 
was also the opinion of the writer that through the support group process, younger and 
less experienced pastors could learn much from seasoned pastors who had not become 


embittered by the system. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, the writer believed that pastors were expected to minister to the 
needs of congregants; however, the needs of pastors by denominational leaders have been 
grossly neglected. Pastors often find themselves canght between ministering to the needs 
of their families, the congregation and expectations of the denomination. It is the writer’s 
opinion that in some instances, this situation has been detrimental to the pastor, the 
pastor’s family and to the congregation that he or she was assigned to serve. Evidence of 
divorces, pastors leaving the ministry, the rebellion and embitterment of the children of 
pastors, are all were signs of the negative impact of the demands of ministry. 

It was the recommendation of this researcher that the conference gave serious 
attention to the spiritual, emotional and financial needs of pastors and that a forum or 
round table discussions with the Bishop should be developed in order to determine the 
needs and concerns of pastors and congregations. 

In addition, it was the recommendation of the researcher that pastors have input 
into conference training and the development of agendas for training. Social Workers are 
taught that it is presumptuous to prepare for others (clients in particular), when 
individuals have had no opportunity or voice to express their own concerns or needs. 
Social Workers are taught that to do so negate the dignity of the person. The writer 
believes that this principle also applies for those who serve at the pleasure of Bishops. 

It is the recommendation of this writer that focus groups be developed throughout 
the conference giving voice to those who believe they have no voice. The researcher 


believes that focus groups will provide information from the pastor’s perspective while 
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piving direction in determining how needs should or could be addressed. It was also the 
recommendation of the writer that pastors, where appropriate, be trained to facilitate 
focus groups. 

It is the recommendation of the researcher that specific criteria be developed for 
pastoral assignments and that criteria should include education, gifts and commitment to 
ministry. It is also recommended that support for female clergy be demonstrated through 
support groups as well as opportunities to pastor major congregations. It is also the 
recommendation of the researcher that female clergy not only be given the opportunity to 
serve on major committees but should have the opportunity to chair committees when 
and where appropriate. 

The writer recommends that attention be given to the development of support 
groups which are designed to meet the needs of pastors based on factors to include but 
not limited to new or inexperienced pastors, retiring pastors, congregational issues of 
specific concern to pastors; and gender related issues. The conference has a tremendous 
opportunity to support pastors by demonstrating concern through the development of 
support groups for all pastors who need specific types of support but also to advance 
greater understanding and appreciation of female clergy through addressing gender 
related issues with the goal of fostering better communication and understanding between 
male and female clergy and pastors. The researcher believes that groups in some cases 
should not be exclusively male or female but that whenever possible, in most groups 


there should be representations of both genders. 
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It is not only recommended that pastors are trained in facilitating support group 
but that training should also be provided in facilitating groups. Pastors have tremendous 
knowledge and experience that could be beneficial to each other. 

Additionally, the researcher believes that implicit in support is the demonstration 
of the importance of the pastor and that one such demonstration would be the allocation 
of time for pastors to attend groups. The purpose of organizing groups is self defeating 
when pastors are not provided time to attend groups or come with concerns about the 
congregation when they are not there. Therefore unless there is an emergency, group time 
should be uninterrupted time. 

It is also the recommendation of the researcher that in some instances pastors 
should be encouraged to attend specific support groups based on pastoral and 
congregational needs. The researcher believes that encouragement, support and 
nonjudgmental input are essential to pastors understanding the need for as well as 
embracing support groups 

It is the researcher's recommendation that consideration be given to the 
development long term and short term support groups. Additionally, consideration should 
be given to monthly meetings and annual retreats for pastors. 

The researcher is aware that much of the conclusion of this paper does not speak 
specifically to support groups however the research, in the opinion of this writer suggest 
the need for support of pastors regardless of education, pastoral experience or gender. 

The researcher recognizes that gender related issues are identified throughout this 
paper. The writer believes that this issue could not and should not be avoided if support is 


to be identified as important to the context and to the denomination al large. 
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Finally, although the hypothesis of this dissertation project was not confirmed by 
the support group experience, the researcher believes that is was not excluded. It was the 
hypothesis of the writer that support of pastors would translate into transformative and 
transitional sermons which was believed to result in more effective leadership and 
healthier congregations. The research did not confirm this hypothesis. 

Finally, it is the recommendation of the researcher that various forms of support 
be integrated into the denominational system as a standing requirement when needed by 
pastors. And that preparation for ministry should include support groups for those 
anticipating the pastoral ministry. 

It is the opinion of this researcher that some pastors enter ministry without 
sufficient knowledge or understanding of what is required of them or the problems that 
will be incurred as a result of answering the calli to ministry. 

It is the opinion of this writer that support groups led by senior pastors or those 
with knowledge and experience should be used as preparation for those who are 
preparing themselves for pastoral ministry. 

The subject of support must be taken more seriously, if the context and the 
denomination expect to produce strong, knowledgeable and spiritual pastors who are 
equipped to do the job of ministry and to preach to word of God with power and 
conviction. A wounded pastor or frustrated pastor ts less able to inspire congregations 
and deliver inspiring sermons. 

The researcher believes that the issue 1s not whether the denomination is growing 
but rather whether pastors are growing and are developing a love for what God has called 


them to do. 


The researcher believes that the growth of the pastor is directly related to the 
health and growth of the congregation and that woutidad, fruisttated wou wenippivter 


pastor will produce that which they have become.! 


' ) Kings 19:1-9 
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APPENDIX A 


CONGREGATIONAL PRE-SURVEY 
THE IMPACT OF SERMONS ON THE CONGREGATION 
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Congregational Pre-Survey 
The Impact of Sermons on the Congregation 


The intent of this survey is to examine the impact of sermons on the congregation pre and 
post pastoral group experience. Please circle the appropriate response. 
Was the sermon helpful in clarifying the mission of the church? 
Not helpful Somewhat helpful Very helpful 
Was the sermon helpful in clarifying your role in the church’s mission? 
Not helpful Somewhat helpful Very helpful 
Did the sermon encourage you to make changes in you spiritual life? 
Did not encourage Somewhat encouraged Very encouraged 
Did the sermon encourage you to make changes in your personal life? 
Did not encourage Somewhat encouraged Very encouraged 
Were you strengthened in your commitment to your faith? 
Not strengthened Somewhat strengthened Very strengthened 
Were you strengthened in your commitment to your church? . 
Not strengthened Somewhat strengthened Very strengthened 
Did the sermon provide direction for your Christian life? 
No direction Some direction Much direction 


As a result of the sermon are you motivated to become more involved in the 
ministries of the church? 


Not motivated Somewhat motivated Very motivated 
As a result of the sermon are you motivated to engage in outreach ministry? 


Not motivated Somewhat motivated Very motivated 
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SUPPORT GROUP QUESTIONS 
(PASTORS AND DELEGATES) 


IS SUPPORT OF PASTORS BENEFICIAL TO PASTORS AND CONGREGATIONS? 
IF BENEFICIAL, IN WHAT FROM SHOULD SUPPORT BE EXPRESSED? 


WOULD SUPPORT TO PASTORS MAKE A POSITIVE DIFFERENCE DURING 
‘THE SERMONIC MOMENT? 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
(PRESIDING ELDERS) 


WHAT IS YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE NEED OR LACK OF NEED OF 
SUPPORT TO PASTORS? 


WHAT IS THE IMPACT OF SUPPORT, IF ANY, ON THE PREACHING MINISTRY? 


WHAT IS YOU UNDERSTANDING OF SUPPORT AMONG PASTORS? 
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General Notes on Congregational Conflict 
Douglas Maven, DMin. 


Conflict in a broad sense is any clash or disagreement between opposing or 
hostile elements of ideas. As applied to human behavior, conflict is disagreement 
between individuals regarding people, issues and events. Conflict can vary from mild 
differences of opinion to emotionally packed, violent, life threatening, win-lose 
confrontations. Furthermore, conflict may occur within the individual, between two 
individuals, between one group and another group, or between one organization and 
another organization. . 


Classifications of Conflict 


Interpersonal conflict = conflict between two or more individuals 

Intrapersonal conflict = conflict within an individual, internal conflict 

Intergroup = conflict between two or more groups or organizations 

Intragroup = conflict within two or more groups or organizations 
Approaches to Conflict 

Traditional View VS. Contemporary View 

A sign of poor management An indicator of normal, healthy interaction 

Should be avoided Should be expected and welcomed 

Bad- sign of dysfunctional Positive and often beneficial 

Caused by troublemakers A natural by-product of changes and growth 

Must be suppressed Can and should be managed 


Assumptions About Conflict 


Assumption #1 There is a relationship between a person’s view of conflict and 
how that person manages conflict. 


Assumption #2 Conflict is inevitable. 
Assumption #3 Conflict can be constructive when managed effectively. 
If our churches are to continue to grow and thrive...and the challenge of blending 


together peoples from differing backgrounds and cultures... and if we are to continue to 
win souls for Christ and strengthen the Christian life or our people, then we cannot afford 
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to be distracted by fires of unresolved conflict, which are burning in too many of our 
churches. Moreover, we cannot- and must not- continue to expend our energies ignoring, 
denying and covering up the subtle and ageressive confrontations in our churches that 
turn people off, drive members away, and weaken the faith of the faithful. By doing so, 
we contribute to the world’s belief that the church is powerless to handle its own troubles, 
let alone address the concerns of the world and the problems of the communities in which 
we live, In other words, we need to become better ambassadors of God’s promises 
through Jesus Christ by learning to resolve conflicts. 
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NINE COMMON SOURCES OF CONFLICT IN CONGREGATIONS 
(Roy W. Pneuman, Conflict Management in Congregations) 


1. PEOPLE DISAGREE ABOUT VALUES AND BELIEFS 


2. THE STRUCTURE IS UNCLEAR 


3. THE PASTOR’S ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITIES ARE CONFLICTUAL 


4. THE STRUCTURE NO LONGER FITS THE CONGREGATION SIZE 


5, THE CLERGY AND LAY LEADERSHIP STYLES DON’T MATCH 


6. THE NEW PASTOR RUSHES INTO CHANGES 


7. COMMUNICATION LINES ARE BLOCKED 


8. CHURCH PEOPLE MANAGE CONFLICT POORLY 


9. DISAFFECTED MEMBERS HOLD BACK PARTICIPATION AND 
PLEDGES 


APPENDIX B 


SERMON: SPIRITUAL METAMORPHIS 
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SERMON Rev. Barbara Monden 
ST. JOHN A.M.E. ZION CHURCH 
NOVEMBER 19, 2006 
SPIRITUAL METAMORPHOSIS 


ROMANS 12:1-2 


“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifices, holy acceptable to God which is your reasonable 
service.” And be not conformed to this world: but by ye transformed by the 
Renewing of your mind that you may prove what is that good, and acceptable and 
perfect will of God”. 
Definition: Metamorphosis is a transformation, a complete change in appearance, 
character, or circumstances. 

It is my belief that there is a continual spiritual process toward completion of 
transformation for the individual who is in Christ. The bible says “For in him dwelleth all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily and we are complete in him which is the head of all 
principality and power”. (Col. 2:10) 

Jesus often used metaphors, when ministering to the multitudes, as a means of 
making clear his messages to the people. This morning I would like to submit to you for 
your consideration the butterfly metaphor, for there are similarities in the transformation 
process of the butterfly and spiritual metamorphosis. I don’t want to bore you with 
scientific jargon, so I will cut through the chase by not identifying by name each stage. 
My main objective is its transformation or metatnorphic process. 


Butterflies begin life as a tiny egg, which hatches into a caterpillar. The caterpillar 


spends most of its time eating and growing. But, its skin does not grow; therefore, the 
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caterpillar sheds its skin and grows a larger one. It repeats this process several times. 
After the caterpillar reaches its full size, it forms a protective shell, and an amazing 
change occurs. The wormlike creature becomes a beautiful butterfly. The shell breaks 
‘open and the adult butterfly emerges. It expands its wings and soon flies off to find a 
mate and reproduces another generation of butterflies. Scientist say: “The only goal or 
purpose in the life of the butterfly is to reproduce.” 

Well preacher, now that we’ve had this mini lesson on butterflies, just how does 
this metaphor relate to being transformed and empowered by the Holy Spirit? I’m glad 
you asked. In the beginning process of spiritual metamorphosis, one must first recognize 
the need to be transformed. When we recognize the need, like the tiny egg of the 
caterpillar that hatches, we open up our hearts and minds to change. Like the caterpillar 
that spent its time eating and growing, we begin to spend more time praying, fasting and 
studying God’s word and when we do, spiritual growth is manifested. 

The growth stages of the caterpillar are interrupted when the skin is too tight. Like 
the caterpillar, during periods of change in the spiritual process, when life’s turbulent 
winds begin to blow, they can block of stop the process of change. But like the caterpillar 
who sheds off its tight skin and grows a larger one, the Christian shakes of the attacks of 
the devil with praise and thanksgiving, enhancing spiritual growth. 

The caterpillar had a protective shell that brought about an amazing change. It 
became a beautiful butterfly. So it is with the Christian. The Holy Spirit forms a 
protective shield around the Christian, covered by the blood of J esus, and an amazing 


change occurs. The believer is filled with the Spirit and is empowered to be a strong and 
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viable witness for Christ, transformed by the renewing of their minds. Thus, lay the 
similarities between the butterfly and the Christian. 

The urgent appeal for transformation in Romans 12:2 is very clear. It is asking for 
total surrender of the mind, body and spirit. The bible says: “Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which you have of God, and you are not 
your own. For you have been bought with a price; therefore, glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s. (1 Cor. 6:19-20) 

We should be holy for God is holy! Salvation by grace through faith determines 
the Christian’s attitude toward the world. One writer wrote: “Dedication of one’s self to 
God is an act of intelligent worship.” Our text said: “Be ye not conformed to this world.” 
Or do not obtain the habit of being fashioned by this present world, neither let the world 
around you squeeze you into its shape. But rather, “Be transformed by the renewing of 
your mind,” which means, “Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
(Phil. 2:5) He will keep us in perfect peace if we keep our minds stayed on him. 

“For there hath no temptation taken you but such as is common to man: But God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that you are able, but will make a 
way to escape that you may be able to bear it”. (1 Cor. 10:13) This verse of scripture 
gives us assurance of the eternal keeping of God in all of our temptations. Our standing 
depends upon our faith and steadfastness in prayer. Therefore, “We walk by faith and not 
by sight.” (11-Cor. 5:7) “Trust in the Lord, forever: for in the Lord Jehovah, is everlasting 
strength.” (Isa. 26:4) 

We must love the Lord with all our soul, and with all our mind, and with all our 


strength: This is the first commandment.” (Mark 12:30) This kind of love and dedication 
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brings inner peace. It brings the highest degree of personal satisfaction and spiritual 
achievement. Consecration of our lives to God works! Forget about yourselves and your. . 
problems and concentrate on him and like the butterfly, your life will shine so bright that 
it will cause others to be drawn to the brightness of your life and witness. God is calling 
the household of faith to allow a transformation to begin within, thereby empowering the 
body through the Holy Spirit to fulfill God’s command and mission for humankind. The 
harvest is so great but the laborers are so few. The Spirit of the Lord is saying to each us, 
come to the fountain and be delivered and set free. There is a storm on the ocean of life 
and it’s moving this way. If your soul is not anchored in Jesus, you will surely drift away. 
“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” It is time to be 


transformed and empowered by the Holy Spirit. 
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Rev. Marlene A. Harrell, Pastor 
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| _ PASTOR MARLENE A. HARRELL 
Saturday December 2,2006. | 
CHECK-UP MEETING MEDITATION 


We Are The Church, We are the Army of Christ and We are The Bride 
“We Are Going to Heaven in a CAB” 


Text: Revelation 21:1-3, 9, 22-24 

'Now | saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth 
had passed away. Also there was no more sea. 7Then I, John, saw the holy city, 
New Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. “And | heard a loud voice from heaven saying, “Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall be 
His people. God Himself will be with them and be their God. a 
"Then one of the seven angels who had the seven bowls filled with the seven last 
plagues came to me and talked with me, saying, “Come. / will show you the 
bride_the Lamb's wife.” "And he carried me away in the Spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and showed me the great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending 
out of heaven from God, ‘'having the glory of God. : 

But | saw no temple in it, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are its 
temple. “The city had no need of the sun or of the moon to shine in it, for the 
glory of God illuminated it. The Lamb js its light. “And the nations of those 
who are saved shall walk in its light, and the kings of the earth bring their glory 
and honor into it. 








Points: 
(1) We Are The Church: Worshipers - in one mind — transformed by the 
renewing of our minds. 
Did you know that as a child of the Most High God that we are going 
to Heaven in a CAB? Let me explain. The C in CAB stands for Church. A 
cab is an earthly method of transportation. It transports you from a place 


of origin to your final destination. You see Jesus created the Church - a 
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body of believers that are redeemed by His blood and come together for 
worship. Because of His death we are now the Church on earth who come 
together and worship in word and in truth. In one mind the Church serves 
God and fulfills His will in heaven and on earth. Christ has transformed us 
from an old way to the new way and our final destination is Heaven. You 
see you use to think and be a certain way. But after Christ put you in the 
CAB your final destination was re-routed. 
There is no weapon formed by Satan that can prevail against the 

Church. If you are a born again believer in the life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus then you are part of the Church and you are the church. We are 


going to heaven in a CAB! 


Ephesians 5:25-32 


* A husband should love his wife as much as Christ loved the church and 
gave his life for it. °° He made the church holy by the power of his word, and he 
made it pure by washing it with water. 2’ Christ did this, so that he would have a 
glorious and holy church, without faults or spots or wrinkles or any other flaws. 


78 In the same way, a husband should love his wife as much as he loves 
himself. A husband who loves his wife shows that he loves himself. 2* None 
of us hate our own bodies. We provide for them and take good care of 
them, just as Christ does for the church, *° because we are each part of his 
body. *' As the Scriptures say, “A man leaves his father and mother to get 
married, and he becomes like one person with his wife.” * This is a great 
mystery, but | understand it to mean Christ and his church. 


(2) We are the Army of Christ: Warriors: War for one purpose — unity in Christ 
Jesus. The power of God invested in the saved to conquer sin and satan through 
the Holy Spirit. Although we are the Church we do warfare. Jesus is the Captain 
of the army. As a born-again child of God you are automatically inducted the 
day you asked Jesus into your heart. You became, without choice, a warrior in 
God’s Army. The “A”.in CAB stands for “Army.” War still rages on earth for 
souls. As warriors of God we pray, we bind, we cast out and bring into 
submission the enemies of God. We do personal battles — inwardly casting out 
demons and curses. We wage family warfare -- fighting and standing in the gap 
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for sisters, brothers, fathers, mothers, children and a host of relations we want to 

see free from satan’s grasp. We are the Army that cannot be defeated for our 

destination is final and pre-determined. We are going to heaven in a CAB. 
Revelation 19:11 | 


‘Now I saw heaven opened, and behold, a white horse. And He who sat on him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteousness He judges and makes war. "His eyes were 
like a flame of fire, and on His head were many crowns, He had a name written that no 
one knew except Himself. "He was clothed with a robe dipped in blood, and His name is 
called The Word of God. “*And the armies in heaven, clothed in fine linen, white and 
clean, followed Him on white horses. "Now out of His mouth goes a sharp sword, that 
with it He should strike the nations. And He Himself will rule them with’a rod of iron. He 
Himself treads the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. “And He has 
on His robe and on His thigh a name written: KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF 
LORDS. 


(3) We are The Bride: Winners -- Wholly (completely) betrothed to the 
Bridegroom, like the wise virgins whose lamps are trimmed and ready. 
>» There are no pre-nuptials 
> He said “I will” in Gethsemane and “I do” at the cross 


As the Bride of Christ we are those who are part of the New Jerusalem -- those 
who have been cleansed and are without spot or wrinkle. Like a bride is adorned with 
the wedding garment, so are those who are saved adorned with the New Jerusalem. 
We are the Bride. 


The Blood pays cab fare in full. Jesus is the driver, The Holy Spirit is the 
navigator/navigating system and God is the owner. We are the passengers. The 
passenger has the freedom to ignore the driver and/or shut off the navigating system 

and steal from the owner but you might not reach your destination and your journey 
will be cut short. The only way this CAB functions is through the power of the 
Trinity. 


We are going to Heaven in a CAB! 
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Benediction 
Ephesians 3:14-21 


'® | pray: that from God's glorious, unlimited resources he will give you mighty 
inner strength through his Holy Spirit. '’ And | pray that Christ will be more and 
more at home in your hearts as you trust in him, May your roots go down deep 
into the soil of God’s marvelous love. '®° And may you have the power to 
understand, as all God’s people should, how wide, how long, how high, and how 
deep his love really is. '* May you experience the love of Christ, though it is so 
great you will never fully understand it. Then you will be filled with the fullness of 
life and power that comes from God. | 

* Now glory be to God! By his mighty power at work within us, he is able to accomplish 
infinitely more than we would ever dare to ask or hope. 7) May he be given glory in the 
church and in Christ Jesus forever and ever through endless ages. Amen. 
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